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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=———— 
HE new movement of the Dervishes has become alarming. 
Their numbers have evidently been underrated, and pro- 
bably considerably exceed six thousand men. Though they lost 
five hundred in killed and wounded at Arguin, and have since 
been abandoned by a thousand deserters, they are still moving 
northwards, and intend a serious attack on Assouan. Sir F. 
Grenfell, in command in Egypt, has accordingly telegraphed 
for reinforcements, and the 2nd Essex Battalion and another 
regiment, two thousand men in all, have been ordered from 
Maltato Egypt. All available force is being concentrated at 
Assouan, where the struggle is likely to be desperate, as the 
invaders cannot retreat across the desert again. The weak 
among them already suffer cruelly from exhaustion and thirst, 
and Colone]) Wodehouse, commanding at Wady Halfa, is 
accused of cruelty for driving them away from water. That is 
nonsense. Every besieging force cuts off food and water from 
the beleaguered town, and that from non-combatants. The 
besieged have only to yield to be safe, and so have the Dervishes, 
who in Egypt are merely armed invaders given to wholesale 
massacre. 


All this was clearly explained by Mr. E. Stanhope in the 
House on Wednesday, in answer to Sir W. Lawson, and 
Sir J. Fergusson added that the Dervishes were “enemies of 
the human race.” When in May last they captured a port on 
the Red Sea, they massacred every man, woman, and child in 
the place. Moreover, during their march they impress all 
villagers as carriers, and put them forward to bear the brunt 
of our attack. All that is doubtless true, though it should be 
noted that the impressment of carriers is universally practised 
in Asia, occasionally even by ourselves; but we do not and 
cannot approve the explanation which seems to justify 
desolating the country in advance of the Dervishes. All 
food, says Sir J. Fergusson, is to be removed on the line of 
the enemy’s advance. If the villagers can be ordered to 
retreat with their stores, well and good; but if the stores are 
to be destroyed, that is oppression. Devastation has been 
given up in Europe as an instrument of war, and to devastate 
the country we protect strikes us as indefensible. The in- 
humanity of the Dervishes is no reason for our being inhuman, 
nor is it a justification to say that the invaders will get the 
food. I might as well kill my child lest a murderer should. 


Dr. McInerney, the second supposed victim of the Clan-na- 
Gael, has not made his appearance, and is now alleged to be 
travelling for the benefit of his health. His continued 
silence gravely increases the suspicion that he has been made 
away with. Burke, the man suspected of hiring the house in 
which Dr. Cronin was murdered, has been identified as the 
hirer, and will be forthwith extradited; but there is some sus- 
Picion abroad as to the kind of justice current in Chicago. 
The New York Herald asks “whether the Clan-na-Gael runs 
that city,” and the Chicago Citizens’ Association, a kind of 








Vigilance Committee for watching the Courts, has held a 
session and decided that large funds must be raised for the 
prosecution. The fair fame of the city, they say, is in danger. 
They evidently expect the Courts to interpose obstacles to 
justice ; but the search for the guilty is vigorous, and extends 
to the men who have been finding money for Burke’s defence. 
Chicago, it must not be forgotten, is to an extraordinary 
extent a German and Irish rather than American city. 

The new Radical Party is asserting itself more and more 
defiantly. On Tuesday, Mr.Smith moved that the Committee 
on Royal Grants consist of twenty-three members, and as Mr. 
Gladstone had assented and helped to settle the list, and as 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sexton were included, it was supposed 
that the debate would be formal. The Radicals, however, 
revolted. Mr. Storey first moved the adjournment to complain 
that there had not been time to study the names—which, as 
afterwards appeared, he had studied with malignant care—and 
when he was defeated by 233 to 80, Mr. Dillwyn moved that 
two more Radicals be added to the Committee. As it stood, 
the Government had a majority of three, and it ought to have 
a majority of one. This was defeated by 300 to 105, Mr. 
Gladstone resisting the proposal; and then Mr. Storey objected 
to Sir A. Campbell, as not truly representing Scotchmen; and 
to Mr. Chamberlain, as having finally “thrown in his lot with 
those who toil not, neither do they spin;” and then to Sir H. 
Vivian (a Home-ruler), because he had recently said in a book 
that he wished the Americans would take a King, “ which was 
not a Liberal opinion.” Finally, Mr. Laboucheré, in order to 
ascertain the amount of the Queen’s savings, moved that the 
Committee should have power to call for persons, books, and 
papers. This is contrary to well-established precedent, and 
Mr. Gladstone not only voted with the Government, but spoke 
strongly for it, thereby inducing 136 of his Radical followers 
to vote against him. The amendment was, however, rejected 
by 272 to 136, and is only important as displaying, with 
some other symptoms, the growing bias of Mr. Labouchere’s 
followers towards Republicanism. 





Before the Special Commission, the main interest of the 
week has been the examination and cross-examination of Mr. 
John O’Connor, M.P. for South Tipperary, who admitted that 
he began his political career as a Fenian, and that he joined 
the Land League after certain interviews with Mr. Devoy, the 
nature of which he declined to state to the Special Com- 
mission, on the ground that his conception of honour would 
not admit of his divulging it, though he stated that Mr. 
Devoy had done his very best to detach him from the Land 
League. Mr. O’Connor refused to answer so many questions 
put to him as to his relations with Mr. Devoy, that the 
President had to point out to him that his having sworn secrecy 
as to the doings of an illegal Association was no justification for 
refusing to answer questions which were put to him before 
this Court, and that his silence, and the silence of other 
witnesses, must have “an unfortunate influence” on the 
judgment which the Court would form of the drift of what 
was kept back. Subsequently, when Mr. O’Connor admitted 
that he had charged Government officials both in Kerry and 
at the Castle with full knowledge that they were hanging 
innocent men for a murder they had not committed, and that 
he had brought this most grave charge on the strength of 
mere popular rumour, Sir James Hannen expressed in the 
most impressive way the horror with which such charges, 
made on no evidence worthy of the name, inspired him. Mr. 
John O’Connor, however, seems to have borne the indignant 
rebuke “ with a light heart.” 


Mr. W. O’Brien asked leave on Monday to move the 
adjournment of the House on a matter of urgent public 
importance, in order to give his own account of the brush 
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between the police and the people at Charleville on Sunday 
week ; and being told by the Speaker that it was not consistent 
with the orders of the House that he should do so after the 
similar motion last week on the same subject, he asked leave 
to make a personal explanation, and gave his own narrative 
of the facts, according to which, as we need hardly say, the 
police were utterly and grossly in the wrong, and acted the 
parts of inflamed and excited men struck by panic. The Speaker 
at length stopped Mr. O’Brien, saying that though a personal 
explanation might be tolerated, and he had been anxious to 
tolerate it, yet it must be confined strictly to the limits of a 
personal explanation, and not diverge into a number of new 
charges against men whom no one would have any oppor- 
tunity to defend. At length Mr. O’Brien was silenced, but 
not till he had managed to make a speech probably closely 
resembling the speech he would have made had he been per- 
mitted to move the adjournment. It is not easy even for the 
Speaker to balk a Parnellite Member of his supposed right 
to speak. Of his certain right to be silent he is not so chary. 


Mr. W. O’Brien proclaimed on Wednesday, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, a new Irish Tenants’ Defence League, 
which is to command “the assent of the most honoured and 
illustrious names in Ireland, and the united strength of the 
whole Irish Party.” Mr. Parnell is to announce this “new 
departure” in a few days, and the new League is, it is stated, 
to be armoured in a legality in which there will be no blot. 
But as yet not a word has crept out to betray the new modus 
operandi, and it seems probable that it will be in the main a 
mere attempt to raise a fund for legal resistance to evictions 
for non-payment of rent. But the question is, where the 
money is to come from, and what it can do that the tenants 
are not already weary of attempting to do. Probably the new 
threat is a new move in the game of brag. A new “No-Rent ” 
mainifesto would be anything but legal, and we very much 
doubt the willingness even of the American Irish to pour 
another stream of subscriptions into Ireland for purposes 
which have already so often failed. Certainly the Irish 
tenants themselves, though they may talk very loud, will be 
very unwilling to produce the equivalent in hard cash for 
their big words. 


Mr. Morley made a speech at Durham on Saturday in which 
he had to deal with the question of Royal grants, and found it 
not very easy to manipulate. He was as complimentary to 
the Prince of Wales as he could afford to be, saying that few 
miners or Members of Parliament do their business so well as 
the Prince does his princely business. Mr. Morley said that 
he was not in favour, nevertheless, of extending the Royal 
grants to all the grandchildren of the Queen, though there 
might be a possible exception in favour of the eldest son of the 
Heir-Apparent. On the whole, Mr. Morley evidently felt the 
subject an awkward one, and extricated himself from it with 
the remark that, “as at present advised,” he wishes to see these 
“vexatious grants” done away with, except in the case of 
children of the Sovereign and the eldest son of the Heir- 
Apparent. On the subject of Ireland Mr. Morley was, as he 
is usually nowadays, violent. He said that the Irish land- 
lords may combine as much as they please, but that the 
tenants are not allowed to combine. He is mistaken, and he 
ought to know that he is mistaken. The tenants are, we are 
told, now about to combine for legal purposes; and if they do, 
no one will venture to interfere with them. Neither landlords 
nor tenants ought to be allowed to combine for illegal pur- 
poses, either in Great Britain or in Ireland. And in either 
country, illegal combinations will be steadily punished. 


Cardiff, in which the Conservatives had a municipal 
majority when Mr. Gladstone visited South Wales some two 
years ago, has now been recovered by the Gladstonians, and 
the Town Council has consequently presented the freedom of 
the borough to Mr. Gladstone. He signed the burgess-roll 
on Saturday, without having visited Cardiff, and delivered 
two speeches, the first of which was more or less non-political, 
though it expressed a very strong bias towards conferring 
Home-rule on Wales. He also exhorted the people of Cardiff 
to guard carefully the principles of Free-trade, and to allow 
of no paltering with them. The wages of labour had increased 
50 per cent. under Free-trade, and the commerce of the country 
had multiplied fivefold. Mr. Gladstone is an optimist about 


the power of England. He said that at one time the CLY Ugg] 
to be, “ England against the world in arms.” “TI am now} 
England against the world,—not, I hope, in arms, though 
believe England is fitter to meet that condition now than shep, 
was,—but yet Iam for England against the world, if neeg - 
Surely the relative power of England has greatly diminishy 
since the time Mr. Gladstone alluded to, though her absolut, 
power has increased. What could we do now, if need were 88 
we hope need will not be, to contend against such land forte 
as either Germany or France could bring into the field? }f;, 
of no use disguising from ourselves that in conflict with 
immense Continental armies now in existence, England coull 
do nothing at all without powerful allies, though she might, 
and we hope would, make shift to defend her own territory 
against the world. 


In his political speech on the same occasion, Mr. Gladstoy, 
repeated that all Europe condemns the policy of England ty, 
wards Ireland. But what does he mean by the policy of Englanj 
towards Ireland? If he means the policy of the last century 
and of the first twenty-eight years of this century, he is quite 
right; but then, England herself condemns it more than any 
other part of Europe. If he means the policy of the last fire 
years, or even of the last twenty-five years, we do not beliere 
that Europe condemns it, and we are quite sure that Englanj 
justifies it. Mr. Gladstone made a great point of the politic 
feeling for Home-rule in New York and Illinois. Surely 
knows as well as anybody that political necessities govem 
these demonstrations of sympathy with Home-rule, and thi 
they mean little more than this,—that both parties, both 
Democrats and Republicans, in New York and Illinois ar 
fishing for the Irish vote. Mr. Gladstone congratulated hin. 
self very much on the election in West Fife, but seemed to 
sure that Mr. Wemyss gained instead of losing votes by his 
energetic attempt to strike between wind and water. He my 
have done so. We cannot tell. But it is hardly safe to assume 
that a candidate always knows his own interest best. There 
is a passion for half-and-halfness in some minds which 
bewilders the intellect and persuades the victims of it that 
everybody likes half-and-halfness as well as they do. On the 
contrary, we imagine that the Scotch, who are a shrewd 
people, see the folly of that sort of thing. 


Friday week’s polling for West Fife resulted, of course, in 
the return of the Home-ruler, Mr. Augustine Birrell, bya 
considerable majority over the half-and-half Unionist, Mr. 
Wemyss. The majority, which was 793 (3,551 for Mr. Birrell, 
against 2,758 for Mr. Wemyss), would have been anything but 
satisfactory to the Gladstonians had Mr. Wemyss been a 
genuine Unionist. But it appears quite clear that, though he 
found fault with Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, he would not have 
been a supporter on whom Mr. Balfour could have counted, 
perhaps hardly a supporter at all. But whether Mr. Wemyss 
gained or lost votes by this half-and-half attitude is hard to 
say. If the Scotch constituency agree with us on the unwisdom 
of falling between two stools, he would have lost votes by it, 
whatever the views of the constituency might have been. For 
our own parts, we are heartily glad that a pseudo-Unionist 
did not succeed in West Fife. It is the men who try to rm 
with the hare and bunt with the hounds who confuse political 
issues most seriously. It would be far better at the General 
Election that Mr. Gladstone should be in a decided majority, 
than that the balance should be held by men of the amphibious 
political views of Mr. Wemyss. 


The French Parliamentary atmosphere grows hotter and 


hotter. On Thursday, M. Laguerre, a leading Boulangist 
Deputy, asserted that the High Court was “a hateful farce,” and 
when called to order, declared that he should remain in the 
tribune as long as he pleased. The President rebuked him, 
the Chamber withdrew his right to speak, and the sitting was 
twice suspended ; -but there M. Laguerre stood till 6 o'clock, 
all business being at a standstill. It is supposed that the 
Boulangist object was to impede a proposed Bill prohibiting 
any candidate from standing for two seats; but it is moit 
probable that the object was to bring the Parliamentary parties 
into disrespect as incapable of maintaining order. Another 
Minister, moreover, is accused of corruption. This time it is M. 
Constans, who is accused by M. Richaud, late Resident-General 





in Tonquin, of having, when Resident-General there, taken * 
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e to allow of public gambling. The incriminating 

y is published by M. Rochefort, and is said to be genuine. 
~ ves, of course, nothing of itself, except that M. Richaud 
poe od in M. Constans’ probity ; but it will have its effect 
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where the Wilson case fatally shook confidence. 
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The French Chamber has passed the new Army Bill by 
386 to 170. Under this Bill, the years of service are reduced 
from five years to three; but all exemptions are abolished, 
and the age of liability in extreme cases raised to fifty, 
thus increasing the number of available soldiers from 
two millions to three. The Government, however, will settle 
the number to be called out according to the state of 
the Treasury, and it is argued that the numbers round 
the colours will not in practice be increased. Beyond certain 
figures, indeed, the numbers do not matter, for modern wars 
are short, and armies in the field cannot be swelled beyond 
the power of feeding or of moving them. As it is, a modern 
army on the battlefield consists practically of half-a-dozen 
armies miles apart from each other. Many experienced 
officers in France doubt whether Frenchmen can be fully 
trained in three years, and ask where non-commissioned 
officers are to be obtained; but the attraction of the short 
term is irresistible. It will involve, as the French will very 
shortly find out, the creation of a Colonial Army. No 
Treasury could bear such quick shiftings of masses of men 
across the seas and back. 


The discontent in Crete which flames out from time to time 
isagain growing active, and Turkish troops have been pre- 
vented from collecting the “ tithes,” which, we may remark, are 
the Imperial land-tax. The Turkish Government is very 
reluctant to use force, which would instantly rouse European 
opinion, and equally reluctant to give up its revenue or remove 
the unpopular Governor. As none of the Powers are just 
now prepared to assist the Cretans, a great insurrection is 
improbable; but, according to the Times’ correspondent at 
Athens, who has a special knowledge of Crete, the people 
would accept annexation by any Power in order to be rid of 
the Turk. They would prefer British rule, however, to any- 
thing except annexation to Greece. The most probable solu- 
tion for the present is autonomy, and we do not quite under- 
stand why the Cretans are unable to buy it. They have been 
offered it once, and the Sultan is always in want of money. 


The Lords, as was expected, have flung out the Land- 
Transfer Bill, and on the distinct ground that they will not 
have realty assimilated to personalty. On Friday week, Lord 
Bath moved the omission of Clause 74, because it directs that 
land, like personalty, shall remain in the executors’ hands for 
a year, and carried his amendment, in spite of the Lord 
Chancellor’s resistance, by 122 to 113. The Premier there- 
upon rose and stated that, as one object of the Bill was to make 
land descend like personalty, the Government had no option 
but to withdraw it. The Lords thus retain the law of 
primogeniture for a year or two, at the price of inflicting a 
serious blow upon a Conservative Ministry which is thus 
shown not to be absolute within the Upper House. They 
will not be able to reject the measure, whenever it comes 
up from the Commons, and may find that it has taken the 
more trenchant form of a Bill declaring all property to be 
personalty, which will abolish primogeniture at a swoop, and 
some other guarantees for the aristocratic system besides. 





The Americans object to resistance to the police. Sullivan, 
the prize-fighter, contrived to elude the authorities in the State 
of Mississippi, and to conquer his opponent, Kilrain, after 
a three hours’ battle. He then retired to Tennessee, but 
on the order of the Governor of that State, was arrested. 
He attempted to knock down the policeman who held him; 
but the Superintendent held a revolver to his temple, 
and promised that if he struck the man, he should be killed 
on the spot, whereupon he yielded. If Sullivan had been so 
treated in Ireland, Parliament would have resounded with 
denunciations of the base, bloody, and brutal Government 
which refused to be resisted by force. In Tennessee, supposed 
to be a wild country, the Governor’s popularity will be greatly 
increased by his resolution in enforcing the law. Yet the 


Government of Tennessee is more “foreign” to Irishmen than 
that of the United Kingdom, and Sullivan was only “struggling 
to be free.” 





In discussing the Scotch Local Government Bill on 
Thursday, the Government made a concession to Free 
Education in the case of the poorest districts of Scot- 
land, which Mr. Mundella and others treated as fore- 
shadowing a general concession of the principle of Free 
Education both in Scotland and in England. Against this 
interpretation of Mr. Goschen’s willingness to aid the excep- 
tional poverty of parts of Scotland in the matter of education, 
Mr. Balfour protested, declaring that it foreshadowed nothing 
more than it actually conceded. Mr. Howorth, however, 
moved an amendment, proposing the omission of the sub- 
section providing that the balance of the Probate-Duty Grant 
shall be applied towards the payment of school-fees, but 
eventually the amendment was negatived by 245 to 52. We 
ourselves see hardly any prospect of good in the proposal of 
the abolition of school-fees, and should be very glad if the 
offer to Scotland were only the mild and limited proposal 
which it professes to be. But it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Howorth’s view is not popular on either side of the House, 
and that it looks very much as if eventually the parents’ 
school-fees would disappear. 


Lord Charles Beresford has resigned his seat for Maryle- 
bone, in order, as he tells the electors, “to apply for the com- 
mand of one of her Majesty’s ships-of-war at sea, in order to 
qualify myself for the high position of a British Admiral.” Lord 
Charles also takes full credit for his recent resignation of office 
in order to attack the Government more freely on the subject 
of its inadequate provision for Naval Defence, and flatters him- 
self that he had something to do with forcing the Government 
into the Naval Defence Act which has been passed, insufficient 
as he thinks it. Probably Lord Charles is right, and it is 
certain that he will never lose anything by excessive modesty, 
though we have no desire to reproach him for a forwardness 
of attitude,—sometimes approaching obstreperous forward- 
ness,—which is now so serviceable to a public man if he is to 
make himself felt. Mr. Edmund Boulnois, who has been ac- 
cepted by the Conservatives as Lord Charles Beresford’s 
successor at Marylebone, will probably carry the constituency 
with ease, and very likely without a contest. 


We call attention to a letter published in another column 
on the muzzling of dogs, and the mischief to which it leads 
where the muzzles are provided, as they are in nine cases out 
of ten, by people who are either too careless or too poor to 
purchase anything but the cheapest form of muzzle. No 
doubt both rabies and hydrophobia are dreadful diseases, but 
it is by no means certain that rabies is at all worse (for the 
dog) than other fatal diseases which may be caused or greatly 
exasperated by muzzling; and even hydrophobia, if as rare as 
it has always been in England even at the worst of times, is 
an evil which might easily be outweighed by a very great 
increase in the number of other canine diseases and the con- 
sequences to which they would lead. As Mr. Courtenay says, 
no one can easily gauge the misery and the mischief which 
the ordinary muzzling, as it is carried out by thoughtless 
people, causes. The aggravation of canine chest and throat 
diseases, the starvation, the thirst, and the general disturbance 
of the dog’s system, would far outweigh the mischief even 
of a few cases of rabies promptly dealt with by the pistol or 
the rifle. 


The usual “ Massacre of the Innocents ” began on Thursday, 
when Mr. Smith, in asking for the whole time of the House, 
postponed the new Education Code till next year, and 
abandoned the Irish Drainage Bills. He was not very con- 
fident, either, about the Tithes Bill, and justly, as the Liberals 
are by no means willing to remove a farmers’ grievance which 
tells so heavily on their side. Nor does he really believe in the 
“Notification of Diseases” Bill, which is strongly opposed, 
and is, we fear, a little in advance of lower-class opinion on 
the subject. He hopes, however, to carry the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and the Seotch Universities Bill, and all Bills which 
have passed through Grand Committees; and those Bills, with 
the measures for the increase of the Army and Navy, make 
up a fair, though not a very fruitful Session, the grand incident 
of which has been the formal splitting of the British Glad- 
stonians into two parties. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 983 to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE DERVISHES. 


HIS Egyptian business is serious. We suppose 
General Grenfell knows, but the Intelligence Depart- 

ment has not been the strong point of our Egyptian 
administration, and nothing in the telegrams makes it 
certain that the men of the desert now marching north- 
wards up the Nile belong to the Khartoum dervishes. They 
may be part of the great force with which El Senoussi, 
leader of the monastic organisation behind Tripoli, has been 
waging war on the Mahdists for many months past. If 
they are, Egypt is threatened by an enemy of unknown 
numbers, animated by the sternest fanaticism, trained 
in desert warfare for half a generation, and as ready 
to die for their cause as ever the old Saracens were. 
If they are not followers of El Senoussi, but part 
of the Mahdi’s army, then something has occurred 
in the haze-covered depths of the Soudan causing a 
recrudescence of fanaticism, and a new hope that God 
may enable his servants to defeat the Infidels who are 
protecting Egypt and spoiling the dream of Islam, the 
general uprising of the Arab peoples. The origin of this 
hope may be the great defeat of the Abyssinians, which 
shows that God again looks with favour on the dervishes, 
or it may be the rise of a new preacher among them, or it 
may be the arrival of fresh bands of devotees who have 
never faced European arms of precision. In any case, the 
movement can be stopped only by determined fighting. 
The Daily News suggested on Tuesday a mission of inquiry 
and the removal of Soudanese grievances; but the pro- 
posal reveals the limitations which seem nowadays to 
blind half the political world. The Daily News might 
as well have suggested universal suffrage as a solution 
of all Soudanese questions. We can assure our con- 
temporary that, impossible as it appears to Londoners, 
there are people left in the world who are moved by 
ideas, and seek other objects than smug comfort; that 
the dervishes, whether they come from the monasteries 
affiliated to the Senoussia, or from the camps of the 
Mahdi, believe their religion with their hearts, think their 
conquest of any land once Mussulman a divinely com- 
manded duty, and hope that Allah will compensate by his 
blessing for any inadequacy of means. They will die in 
heaps before they yield either to the shells or the torments 
of thirst, and when the storm breaks on Assouan, the 
Europeans will not find their enemy a feeble one. We 
only hope that the Government makes no mistake on 
the side of over-confidence. Even fanaticism will not 
stop a shell, and daring is almost powerless against 
the leaden spray with which civilisation now defends 
itself; but all men who will die can kill, and if we are 
too few, we may see another Isandhlana. The effect of 
one would be simply awful. Within a month of the 
destruction of an English force in Egypt large enough for 
rumour to exaggerate, the Arab peoples, whether of the 
mixed or of the pure blood, would be in arms, and from 
Mogador to the Euphrates, from Alexandria to the Zambesi, 
European life would be defended only by the rifle and the 
revolver. So long as we are victorious, our enemies will 
be only straggling battalions; but one day of defeat, one 
incident which those who speak Arabic could interpret into 
a providential sign, and we—and Frenchmen also—would 
be standing on the defensive against the bravest of Asiatic 
races, who think and proclaim at every turn that Africa is 
their heritage, that we are intruders, on the Lakes as much 
as the Nile Valley, and that out we shall be made to go. It 
would be madness to run even a risk of defeat, and the 
shield against defeat is light artillery. Man for man, these 
dervishes are as good as ourselves; they far exceed us in 
numbers ; and though discipline counts for much, the first 
object of discipline, readiness to die rather than disobey, is 
already secured by their faith to the attacking force. Just 
consider what they are doing now. They were checked with 
heavy loss on the 2nd inst. at Arguin, and ever since they 
have been marching steadily northward, enduring fatigue, 
thirst, and the sun—for it is July—as only Arabs can, trying 
in vain to get sufficient good water for their beasts, dropping 
the weak as fast as ever Kaled under the same circumstances 
used to drop them—he once marched a third of his men to 
death—but always pressing forward in the direction which 


these fellows, if they are fanatics too, and the re 
which it is our imperative duty to inflict, our natural dy 
while we govern Egypt, as well as our duty under treaty, yj 
not, we may rely on it, be child’s-play. Let nobody make 
mistake because in the last conflict we lost so few. Unley 
the assailants can break through the line of fire, as im 
sable while it lasts as a stone wall, the assailants poy; 
without loss to the defenders ; but if they break throy 
the struggle is but one of men and men. It is scieng 
which saves our men in these affairs, not their natiyg 
superiority. 

We have another word to say which must be said, though 
we are most reluctant to say it. A telegram has bee 
received in London which may have two meanings, ang 
under the more improbable of them the British authoritiey 
in Egypt are about to do one indefensible thing. The 
deaths from thirst reported in the messages need not dig. 
tress us more than any other deaths. Hunger and thirg 
are instruments of war as much as shells or bayonets,—are 
in fact, what every besieging force, even if Paris is the place 
besieged, must ultimately relyon. Armies cut aqueductsas 
they stop provisions. General Grenfell has no right whatever 
to expend his own soldiers in order to prevent suffering to 
an invading enemy, who can terminate the suffering ata 
moment’s notice by throwing down his arms. So long ag 
we spare all who submit—if defensive war is allowable 
we do all that which humanity requires. If it is urged 
that non-combatants suffer, even children dying, we answer 
that the enemy brought them, and can save them by giving 
up his bad purpose. All the suffering the Arabs may endure 
is trivial compared with the suffering they would inflict on 
Egypt if they entered it as conquerors compelled to live by 
requisition, and intending, as they do intend, to use its re. 
sources for a religious war. The excellent people who weep 
and sigh because Arabs die of thirst, do not know the kind of 
hell upon earth a hundred thousand Arabs sweeping over 
Turkey in Asia, Egypt, and the Southern fringe of the 
Mediterranean would create. That must be stopped, if an 
army dies either of hunger or of thirst. The Times’ tele. 
gram of the 9th inst. from Cairo, published on the 10th 
inst., contains, however, the following sentence :—“ Colonel 
Wodehouse has ordered the west bank of the Nile to be 
cleared of all its inhabitants, and of food, as far as Assouan.” 
If that means merely that the inhabitants are directed by 
telegraph to retreat to the hills, taking their stores with 
them, it is a perfectly reasonable and unobjectionable 
order. It may, indeed, be a most humane one, for though 
the dervishes may not massacre their co-religionists, they 
will most assuredly strip them of every pound of food, and 
impress, if they need them, all the able-bodied men to 
serve as unpaid carriers. An Arab army would sacrifice 
the people of a province, if need were, to enable itself to 
march five more miles a day. But if the order is to be 
carried out by force, and involves the desolation of the river 
bank from Wady Halfa to Assouan, two hundred miles, it 
ought to be rescinded. We know nothing of Colonel Wode- 
house, except that he is doing his duty most strenuously and 
successfully, and utterly repudiate the charge of barbarity 
brought against him for stopping access to the water. 
He might as well be condemned for keeping up the 
blockade of an enemy’s town. But the temptation, under 
the circumstances, to break an advancing enemy’s heart by 
the Hyder Ali policy of rendering the country in front a 
desert must be very great, and ought, we conceive, to be 
resisted. That is Asiatic warfare, not European. The 
moral right to starve invading enemies exists, because by 
submission they avoid starvation ; but the right to starve 
our own people in order to check an enemy’s advance is not, 
we feel sure, included in lawful warfare, for in the sup- 
posed case submission would not avert their fate. For the 
time being, we rule in Egypt, and our business is to pro- 
tect, not to destroy our own subjects, even should we after- 
wards suffer penalties for that adherence to duty. It 
is not a reply to say that the dervishes will “eat 
up” the villages if we do not. The dervishes follow 
their own laws, and are, in their own judgment, in an 
enemy’s country ; but we are within our own dominion, and 
we ought to follow our own laws too. We dare say our 
warning may prove to be needless, or even absurd and 
unjustified, and that Colonel Wodehouse’s order is one of 
necessary and humane precaution, not only defensible, but 
highly to be commended; but still, it is our duty to give 
the warning, all the more because we both admit and 
















































makes safe retreat impossible, They are true soldiers, 


defend relentlessness in actual conflict. Pity is weakness 
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ht is on, and all suffering ends with surrender ; 

sh ee towards enemies who act for themselves, 
ya relentlessness towards subjects for whom we act, are 
a different things. We do not believe that war is pro- 
hibited by Christianity, or that the duty of stopping 
‘olence by individuals does not extend to stopping violence 
he fates or armies; but there are certain limitations of 
poy and one of them, we feel sure, forbids the desola- 
nt of a friendly country. There is no evidence whatever, 
xcept the Times’ telegram, that any such measure is 
: only but it will be well that as we must fight hard, 
-~ must use the apparently cruel weapons of besiegers, 
the possibility of our using this form of warfare should be 


at once denied. 


WHERE IS THE ENTHUSIASM ? 


R. WYNDHAWM’S walk over the course at Dover 
yesterday, if it proves, as we think it will prove, to 
have been a walk-over, was sufficiently remarkable. There 
was a considerable, but by no means an overwhelming 
majority for the Conservatives at the last contest, and though 
there was no contest in 1886, yet if the enthusiasm for Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals had been rising so steadily as we are 
assured by the Home-rule Party, surely some one would have 
been found to test the feeling at Dover, and to show that, 
atany rate the special discouragement of 1886 had passed 
away. Dover is to some extent a critical political point in 
the island. If the proposal to loosen the ties between the 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland is thought to be 
dangerous, no doubt that spot on our shores which is 
nearest to the Continent, and therefore most exposed to 
attack,—which, indeed, Sir Edward Watkin is always 
endeavouring to persuade us to link to the Continent by 
a submarine railway,—would be most sensitive to the 
dangers of that proposal, and for that reason most likely 
to repudiate Mr. Gladstone’s plans with warmth and 
decision. We do not wonder, then, that the Gladstonians 
think Dover a specially unpropitious place for a contest, 
and one in which they might incur a worse defeat than in 
almost any other. But just for that very reason, if the 
enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone’s policy had been rising, as 
it has been supposed to be rising, there would have been 
found amongst the chivalry of Home-rule some one to 
lead the forlorn-hope for Mr. Gladstone, and to declare 
that Dover ought especially to welcome a policy which, in 
the belief of the great leader and his chosen advisers, 
would make the United Kingdom more united and for- 
midable than ever, instead of more liable to disintegration. 
No such candidate, however, had been found up to yester- 
day morning, and thence we infer that the enthusiasm for 
Home-rule in England is by no means so deep as its friends 
tell us; that it is, indeed, rather superficial and hesitating, 
and that when once Mr. Gladstone’s inspiring presence is 
withdrawn, it will shrink into proportions altogether in- 
significant. Let us consider the reasons for the rather 
chicken-hearted state of mind which betrays itself behind 
all the bluster. 
The rank and file of the Liberal army do not believe 
that Mr. Balfour is the tyrant in Ireland whom Messrs. 
O’Brien and Co. represent him to be, otherwise they 
would rush forwards to break a lance with the private 
secretary of the man who personally represents the 
Unionist flag, and whose defeat would most seriously 
injure the Unionist cause. A contest in Dover would have 
been in a very special sense indeed a contest with Mr. 
Balfour, for the great recommendation for Mr. Wyndham 
is that he has acted as Mr. Balfour’s private secretary, and 
has himself written not a few of those letters for which 
Mr. Balfour has been so bitterly reviled by the Irish and 
Gladstonian Press. Were Mr. Balfour really believed to 
be the ogre in Irish matters which he is represented to be, 
it would have been thought a distinction even to try to 
strike a blow at him, and a distinction which no good 
Gladstonian would fail to court to strike anything like an 
effective blow at him. But the cooler Gladstonians evidently 
feel the greatest possible misgivings on this head, and so 
do their supporters in the constituencies. And they are 
quite right in their misgivings. What, in fact, do they see ? 
They see before them a Government which for one repres- 
sive measure which it has proposed and passed in relation 
to Ireland, has proposed many relieving measures, and 
continues to press relieving measures on the attention of 
Parliament. We are always hearing of generous railway 
Proposals, drainage proposals, fishery proposals, which 








nothing but the jealousy of the Gladstonians themselves 
hinders from becoming laws. We see, again, an Irish 
Secretary who is the object of more violent abuse than any 
Irish Secretary since Mr. Forster, and who appears to be 
entirely indifferent to that abuse, and does not make it the 
excuse for asingle prosecution. Again, what do we see as 
to the rationale of Irish coercion itself, as it is called ? We 
see a few prominent and distinguished Irishmen singled 
out for prosecution,—one or two singularly popular priests, 
and a good handful of the idols of the people who have 
been returned to the House of Commons, but hardly a 
man anywhere who is a nobody, and whose prosecution 
would excite no popular fury. All the repression is 
directed, as it ought to be directed, to those who really 
are responsible for the resistance to the law, the true 
advisers of the Irish people, not their mere creatures. This 
is even so notoriously the case, that Mr. Morley and 
agitators of his stamp seriously treat it as a fresh ground of 
offence, and seem to intimate that they would feel less anger 
against the Government if the men struck at were not 
Members of Parliament and not popular priests, but persons 
of no note at all. Yet what could be a more convincing 
proof of the courage and good faith of the Government 
than the fact that while private politicians of no note in 
Ireland are let pretty much alone, however vehemently 
they may rant, it is the popular men, the men whose advice 
is really potent, the men who are really responsible for the 
resistance to law, with whom the Government grapple ? 
Nothing amazes us more than the complaints which are 
made, that when a prosecution is needful, it is directed 
against those who have real influence in Ireland. Why, 
how could you have a more convincing guarantee of the 
good faith and frankness of the Government than the fact 
that they let the little men alone to do very much as they 
like, and challenge the men who are really strong in popular 
confidence, and whose action really sways the action of the 
larger masses beneath them? Mr. Balfour could give no 
better proof that he is acting under a sense of duty. If 
he had prosecuted four undistinguished Irishmen for 
every distinguished Irishman, he would have had a com- 
paratively easy task. He has really done the reverse. He 
has singled out those for whose fair treatment the House 
of Commons takes the most anxious care; and that is why 
the English constituencies, who love to see everything done 
above-board, do not believe the allegations concocted 
against him of mean and petty tyranny. His administra- 
tion has been just like his legislation. For every act of 
frank and avowed repression he has done many acts of 
kindly and generous forbearance. And the consequence 
may be seen in the actual state of Ireland. Of the few 
who are really expiating their resistance to the law, the 
greater number are men of some mark and influence. 

But it is not only Mr. Balfour who has inspired confidence 
by his straightforwardness and lenity. It is the same with 
every English authority. There is the Speaker, always more 
reluctant to stop an Irish Member than an English, and in 
point of fact, according more license to Mr. O’ Brien than he 
would accord to Mr. Balfour himself. There is the Chair- 
man of Committees, who, Unionist though he be, is always 
severer with Conservative interruptions than with Parnellite 
interruptions. There is, again, Sir James Hannen, who allows 
himself to be thwarted day after day in the Special Commis- 
sion Court by witnesses who decline to answer the most im- 
portant questions, because their Irish honour will not permit 
them to incriminate their former Fenian colleagues, and Sir 
James Hannen, while condemning their obstinacy, recog- 
nises so cordially the delicacy and difficulty of the position, 
‘that he shrinks from punishing the offenders. Look where 
you will, the English constituencies see nothing but the 
desire to be open and generous with those Irish fanatics who 
avow in the plainest manner their hatred of the English 
Government and their intention to defy it. With all this 
before their eyes, how can the English people credit the 
absurd stories they hear of the malignity and petty character 
of English tyranny? What they see, and see from day to 
day, is a spirit of forbearance, and even indifference to 
insult, that approaches rather weakness than tyranny; and, 
of course, they discredit all these imaginative legends of 
cruel malice and inquisitorial interference. Doubtless, 
they think in their hearts,—‘ Well, Home-rule may be 
right or Home-rule may be wrong; but whether it 
is right or wrong, Mr. Gladstone’s comparison of Ireland 
to Naples under the Bourbons and to Poland under 
the rule of Russia, is more creditable to the vivacity 
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of his imagination than to the accuracy of his observation, 
and, at all events, we cannot believe Mr. Balfour to be 
other than a very lenient and generous, even if he be a 
misguided ruler of Ireland.’ And thinking thus, of course, 
there is no special enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone in a con- 
test in which the only credit to be won would be the credit 
of showing personal indignation against Mr. Balfour. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NEW PARTY. 


E are inclined, for reasons stated below, to attach 
some importance to the deep fissure which revealed 
itself on Tuesday night between the Liberal and the Radical 
sections of the Gladstonian Party. It had been evident 
throughout the debates on the Royal grants, that Mr. Glad- 
stone felt a deep interest in the composition and the Report 
of the Committee appointed to examine precedents and 
advise as to the principle to be followed. He had defended 
the course taken by the Government, he had pointed out 
the reductions already effected in these grants—a reduction 
of 60 per cent. since the time of George III.—and he had 
personally aided Mr. W. H. Smith to draw up the list of the 
Committee, assenting to the number twenty-three instead of 
twenty-five, because it enabled the Government to represent 
more accurately the precise strength of the parties within the 
House. All this was well known to his followers, yet when the 
appointment of the Committee eame before the House, the 
Radicals below the gangway mutinied, and in division after 
division insisted that the Committee was too small, that it 
was too Royalist—not too Conservative, for Sir H. Vivian, 
who is a Home-ruler, was specially named as objectionably 
favourable to Monarchy—and that it was not sufficiently 
inquisitorial as to Royal savings. Mr. Labouchere, the 
recognised chief of the new party, did not, it is true, 
object to the number of the Committee ; but Mr. Dillwyn, 
Mr. Storey, and Mr. Cremer did, on the distinct ground 
that the Committee which Mr. Gladstone had helped to 
name was unworthy of trust. The last-named representa- 
tive of the workmen was especially furious, and threatened 
to resist the proposals of the Committee at every stage, 
they being only appointed to delude the public. This 
opposition might, of course, be set down as that of a few 
extreme men, though they were supported by minorities 
ranging from 80 to 105; but a little later on, Mr. 
Labouchere, the recognised chief of the new party, moved 
a still more violent, though innocent-looking amend- 
ment. It had been forgotten, he said, to insert the usual 
words empowering the Committee to call for persons, 
books, and papers, and he moved that they be restored. 
That amendment, there can scarcely be a doubt, was aimed 
directly at the Throne, and was intended to enable the Com- 
mittee to summon General Ponsonby and other managers 
of the Queen’s affairs, and possibly to compel the production 
of her Majesty’s private accounts. It was determinedly 
resisted by the Government, and Mr. Gladstone, who is still 
a loyalist, not only sided with the Ministry, but made a 
strong speech in their defence, alleging that all the pre- 
cedents were in their favour, and that “these things had 
not been lightly done or in bad times, but in times when 
men of high character, and ability, and statesmanship 
applied their minds to them ; and so long as nothing more 
than a speculative objection to the course adopted on 
former occasions was adduced, he was content to follow in 
the footsteps of these men until some practical reason was 
forthcoming for departing from the precedents they had 
furnished.” That utterance brought up Sir W. Lawson, 
who excited rapturous enthusiasm below the gangway by 
declaring that he respected no political precedent whatever, 
because a new heaven and a new earth had been created 
since 1837, and so stirred the Radicals, that the heaviest 
minority of the evening, 136, voted directly and de- 
fiantly, in the teeth of their nominal leader’s speech, for Mr. 
Labouchere against Mr. Gladstone, who henceforward 
must be regarded as leader of the Opposition with limita- 
tions. The Radical half of that body will take his advice 
whenever it is acceptable, but when it is not, will go their 
own way, even if that way should lead them to a crushing 
defeat. 

We shall be told that the incident is meaningless, 
because the division of feeling is confined to a single 
question, the support of Royalty ; but does not that fact of 
itself increase, instead of diminishing, the meaning of the 
vote? The tone of the new party suggests very strongly 
that the fissure between the two wings is even deeper than 








it looks, for that opinion in the Radical sevhion: ies 
towards Republicanism, They do not care to gaye : 
taxpayers’ money, as they show every year when the Rati 
mates are passing ; but they do care to lower the reyeyon,, 
felt towards the Throne by raising the question of Ro 
allowances, on which the multitude in many districts ; 
full of prejudice and suspicion. They object to grants j 
Royalty, as the easiest way of hinting their objection t) 
Royalty itself, which their papers meanwhile are alw, 
belittling and holding up to a sort of social = 
tempt. ‘They tend, in fact, to become a Republign 
Party, which under favourable conditions would “4 
nounce itself as one, and perhaps even assume that 
name. We have no objection to raise on the groypj 
of principle, though we hold England to be the ky 
place, and this the most unfavourable time, to make y 
enormous a departure from all political tradition ; but iti 
clear that such a tendency in one wing must help to 
demoralise the old Liberal Party. It is a great deal mop 
than a “rift within the lute ;” it must cleave the lute jy 
two. A party which holds a dignified constitution] 
Royalty to be essential to the present condition of the 
Empire, and a party which considers Royalty an expensiye 
source of social demoralisation, can never be cordially united, 
can scarcely, from the moment their views are formulated 
work heartily together. They may be allied in the Hous 
for many purposes—God only knows what alliances ap 
impossible when Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell are felloy. 
workers—but they can hardly maintain the same policy 
and they certainly will not be supported by the same 
electors. The Radicals think they need not mind that, 
because the majority of electors are on their side. It js 
quite curious to see how certain Mr. Labouchere, and Mr, 
Storey, and Sir W. Lawson, and Mr. Cremer are of that fact; 
but they will find themselves mistaken. The body of the 
people no more realise to themselves an England withont 
a Sovereign than they realise empty space ; and when they 
do realise it, will, we believe, shrink back for a time as they 
would from a leap into air. That view may be incorrect; 
but this much at least is certain, that if the Liberal 
are to cast off one set of leaders on account of Ireland, 
and another set on account of the Throne, and possiblya 
third set on account of religion—for there is another bottom. 
less fissure there, though it is kept carefully boarded over— 
there will not for a time be much of a working party left, 
and the management of elections will over-tax the astute. 
ness of Mr. Schnadhorst. He is a very able man, but to 
make Royalists and Republicans, Unionists and Home. 
rulers, Secularists and Christians, all pull in one teamas 
English Liberals, would be a task demanding a higher 
intelligence than his, or that of any human being. It 
is difficult enough as it is for Liberals to sink existing 
differences, but to sink such differences would be to sink 
personality altogether. We very much doubt, in spite of 
the absurd amount of feeling which Royal pensions appear 
to evoke, a feeling only rational when the pensioners are 
beyond any reasonable expectation of succeeding to the 
Throne, whether Mr. Labouchere and his followers are 
not making a tactical blunder in throwing down such a 
new bone of contention. If they are right in their fancy 
that extreme Radicals—Republicans, in fact—can cary 
England, they are right in their policy also; but they 
are much more likely to find that they have suddenly 
refilled the Conservative ranks, and lost the whole advan- 
tage which Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of the Irish pro- 
gramme has hitherto secured for them. An “anti-Glad- 
stonian Radical” is not a character which an average 
British elector of Liberal opinions will easily understand, 
and the members of the’ “Jacobyn Party,” as some 
punster has called it, promise very soon to develop into 
anti-Gladstonian Radicals. There are, in fact, at this 
moment three parties in the ranks of the Opposition— 
Gladstonians, Radicals, and Republicans—and each of 
them, on some great question or other, fights for its own 
hand. That is hopeful for Unionism, it may be, but not 
for the Constitution, which can only be worked when 
parties are reduced to her Majesty’s Government and her 
Majesty’s Opposition. 































































MR. J. O'CONNOR AND HOME-RULE. 
A N incident which happened on Tuesday in the cross 
examination of Mr. John O’Connor, M.P. for South 
Tipperary, before the Special Commission, is very well 
worth considering in connection with the demand that we 
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cede to Ireland a Parliament and Administration 
¢ jts own, and as throwing light upon the assertion that 
¢ we do so we Shall find all the difficulties which 
ce peset our relations with Ireland disappear, as 
the difficulties which we have had with our Colonies 
have disappeared since the concession of self-government. 
Mr, O'Connor had said in Ireland in November, 1886, 
that Poff and Barrett, two men convicted and hanged for 
murder in Kerry, “ were innocent of the crime with which 
they were charged, and were hanged although the Govern- 
ment officials of Castleisland and the Castle had knowledge 
of the fact that they were innocent.” Mr. O’Connor did 
not pretend to say who the officials were who thus 
deliberately hanged innocent men; he did not profess to 


should con 


and deliberate act of iniquity had taken place. He did 
not pretend that even those who gave currency to the 
rumour knew who the guilty parties were. His informants, 
he said, were ‘‘ shopkeepers and customers of mine.” They 
had not even given him their grounds for thinking either 
that Poff and Barrett were innocent, or that the authorities 
at Castleisland and at Dublin Castle knew them to be 
innocent. “I believed what everybody said,” replied Mr. 
Q’Connor, M.P. for South Tipperary, when pressed upon 
this point, and no further attempt at justification could 
be elicited from him except that the two men made a 
dying declaration that they were innocent, which, what- 
ever it might be worth, certainly did not even tend to 
prove that the officials at Castleisland and at Dublin 
Castle were guilty of the ghastly crime of which he accuses 
them. Mr. O’Connor, however, was not only quite un- 
concerned at being able to produce no evidence for this 
monstrous charge, but adhered to it with perfect sang- 
froid. “ It subjects me,” said the President, Sir James 
Hannen, “to a moral torture to be obliged to hear 
a man express such a view of what is right.” Now, 
we do not doubt that the Member for South Tipperary 
really holds that what “shopkeepers and customers” of 
his said, without any explicit knowledge on the subject, 
even though it accused high officials of the most hideous of 
treacheries, as well as an Irish jury of convicting on 
evidence that was practically worthless, is to be trusted. 
A view of right conduct which subjects Sir James Hannen 
to a moral torture, does not affect Mr. J. O’Connor as 
being even unworthy of the Irish representative of an 
important county. He expresses no regret for the charges 
he has made, and probably thinks it mere English prejudice 
that he should be blamed for them. Indeed, so far as we 
can judge, he thinks it a perfectly right-minded thing in 
an Irishman to believe vague popular rumour, so long as 
it is Irish rumour, when it brings, without a shred of 
evidence, such monstrous charges as these against any sub- 
ordinate of the British Government in Ireland. 
Now, we do not refer to this matter for the sake of 
casting blame upon Mr. John O’Connor, who is probably 
“invineibly” ignorant that anything but praise attaches to 
accusing the servants of a British Government of the basest 
of sins and crimes on the strength of an unsifted popular 
rumour, but for the sake of the illustration it affords of the 
relation in which England would stand to Ireland if the 
demands now made were conceded. The state of mind of 
the representative of an important Irish constituency being 
this—that he is ready to acquiesce quite cheerfully in any 
charge, however horrible and however unsupported, which 
Irish popular rumour may bring against the honesty and 
justice of a British Government,—we are asked to believe 
that we shall incur no serious dangers by loosening the 
tie between Ireland and England till it must practically 
depend on mutual confidence and on nothing else. Indeed, 
We are to trust to that mutual confidence for the smooth 
working of a great knot of delicate and complex and perfectly 
hew relations, in almost all of which there will be room for 
the utmost activity and irritability of national jealousy 
and injured pride. It is all very well to talk of the loyalty 
produced in the Colonies by granting them self- government ; 
but, in the first place, no one pretends that the feeling between 
any of the Colonies and England was ever of such a nature 
that popular rumour would have been held sufficient to 
justify a charge of deliberate and treacherous murder against 
mportant British officials; and, in the next place, our 
relations with Ireland are not going to be, and cannot be, 
48 simple and few as our relations with the Colonies. If 
We follow Mr. Gladstone’s counsels, we are going to insist 





| much she will take to smile upon us again; and for the 








upon all sorts of irritating reserves which we have never 
insisted on, and have never needed, in our relations with 
those distant Dependencies. We are not going to give 
Ireland financial freedom to do as she likes in point of 
Customs and Excise duties; we are not going to give 
Ireland religious freedom to do as she likes in relation to 
Church Establishments ; and we are going to institute a 
complicated system of federal relations with her in which she 
will have constant excuses,—and very likely many very fair 
excuses,—for complaining that we ignore her wishes and 
opinions in deference to the wishes and opinions of the far 
more numerous inhabitants of the richer island. The pro- 
posal is to establish a set of relations with Ireland of the 


| most elaborate and delicate nature which cannot possibly be 
know. He did not pretend that he had any evidence in his | 
hands, beyond common rumour, to show that this frightful 


carried through without enormous friction, and which yet 
must be carried completely through if the new proposals 
are to work so as to ensure effectually the safety of Great 
Britain. And this we shall have to do in the face of 
a popular opinion which is so profoundly and furiously 
prejudiced, that a representative of an important Irish 
county thinks it perfectly reasonable to believe, on the 
strength of the vaguest popular rumour, charges which 
make it for Sir James Hannen “a moral torture” to have 
such views of right and wrong deliberately asserted and 
reasserted before him. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
such a prospect as this can be anything but a prospect of 
dismal and tragic failure ? 

Of course it will be said that the concessions to be made 
to Irish wishes will act as a charm, and make every- 
thing work smoothly; will expel all the jealousy felt in 
Ireland of English machinations, and reduce the relations 
between the British and Irish Governments, and between 
British and Irish public opinion, to mere friendly rivalries. 
Surely credulity can go no further than this. In the first 
place, the relations between that third or more than third of 
the Irish people who detest Home-rule, and those two-thirds 
or less who wish for it, will render it simply impossible that 
the working of Home-rule, even within the four corners of 
Ireland, can possibly be smooth. Bitter disputes will 
arise in which it will be impossible that Great Britain 
should not take a part; and the mere fact that she takes a 
part in them will render the opinion of that majority in 
Ireland which treats popular rumour as quite a sufficient 
justification for a charge of treacherous murder against 
British officials, all the more rancorous in its tone. 
It is the idlest assumption that was ever made to 
suppose that the triumph of the Irish majority who at 
present hate England, over the minority who love her, 
can possibly be achieved without the opening of a 
number of new political sores of the most threatening 
kind. But that will not be all, though it will pro- 
bably be the most serious part of the matter. Besides 
this, we have to arrange the affairs of a new Federation in 
which the English people cannot help having the lion’s 
share of power, and in which it will be gall and bitterness 
to the Irish people that the English people should have 
the lion’s share of power. Here are a perfect network of 
new troubles provided for us, out of which we could not 
escape without the prevalence of the utmost cordiality 
between the two peoples; whereas, instead of cordiality, we 
have a state of things in which it seems perfectly natural and 
right to the trusted representative of one of the two peoples 
to believe, on no evidence but popular rumour, that the 
trusted officials of the other of the two peoples are guilty of a 
most heinous and cowardly act of wickedness. When we 
consider these things, it does seem to us simply incredible 
that statesmen of any weight and worth should seriously 
hope for the success of such a solution of the problem as is 
now proposed. 

It seems to us that the lesson of all our recent relations 
with Ireland has been this,—that the most serious English 
attempts at making reparation for the misgovernment of 
the last century have failed, not because they did 
not embody reforms acceptable to the Irish people, 
but because they have been interpreted by the Irish as 
extorted from our weakness, instead of freely rendered by 
our sense of justice. If we would have such attempts 
succeed in future, we must lay down plainly and firmly the 
limits beyond which nothing shall induce us to go; we must 
show by our acts that we intend to give Ireland equal 
rights with England, but not to give her whatever she 
chooses to ask. We shall succeed far better if we give 
what it is just to give without even inquiring of her how 
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rest, if we make it clearly understood that we will not give 
more. Irish national feeling is a highly elastic gas which 
expands indefinitely as pressure is removed, and would 
go on expanding at a higher and higher rate of expansion, 
the more the pressure receded. If Ireland is to be tranquil, 
England must be firm, and make it known that beyond the 
point of strict equality we cannot and will not go. 





A BRITISH COLONIAL ARMY. 


HE French Government is about, it is said, to organise 
a Colonial Army for service in Indo-China, New 
Caledonia, and its West Indian possessions, and it is worth 
while to consider for a moment whether Great Britain 
would not gain by the adoption of a similar policy. We 
do not mean that she should split the Queen’s Army in 
two, one for general service and one for service in Europe 
only, for that suggestion, though often made, is too large 
to be discussed seriously until it is brought forward by 
responsible statemen. What we desire to propose for con- 
sideration is the addition to the Queen’s Army of a 
Fatigue Force, a considerable corps d’armée of coloured 
men, commanded by English officers, who would garrison 
and protect our ever-increasing tropical possessions. We 
need such men in Egypt, in the West Indies, on the 
West Coast of Africa, on the East Coast of the same 
continent, in Zululand, Bechuanaland, and Livingstonia, in 
Borneo and New Guinea; and we may need them in other 
regions besides. -We cannot waste Europeans in these 
climates, or ask them to do police-work, and we meet our 
necessities by local levies of all kinds,—sometimes, as in 
the West Indies, almost regulars; sometimes, as on the 
Gold Coast, military policemen; and sometimes, as in 
East Africa and Zululand, a miscellaneous mob of 
armed men, whose varied discipline, qualities, and precise 
functions it would not be easy to describe on paper. Is 
that not rather a waste of force? It seems to us that 
if all these organisations were superseded by a regular 
Colonial Army, say of twenty thousand men, with a settled 
organisation, a regular code of discipline, and uniform rates 
of pay, the Empire would possess a most useful force, very 
cheap, able to acquire a high tone of pride, and incapable 
of becoming oppressive to the protected populations. It 
would be paid for, in the main, by the tropical Colonies 
protected, but would be under the orders of the Colonial 
Office in the same way and to the same degree as the 
indian Army is under the orders of the India Office. 


We need not waste time in describing the kind of 
organisation needed, for it would be nothing but that 
of an Indian division, and the Departments, if authorised 
to spend the money, would put all that in order in two 
years; nor need we remark that of officers there could 
never be a deficiency. The class of Englishmen which is 
at once educated and esurient grows fearfully large, and 
the Government can have five hundred officers at its 
disposal only for the asking, and at rates of pay which 
curates would not consider munificent. The real question 
is the men, and we want to point out that this is 
ceasing to be a difficulty. We could draw, we believe, 
if we pleased, upon at least four admirable sources 
of supply. One, of course, is the Indian hill popula- 
tion, any number of whom would enter such a service 
for twenty rupees a month—£24 a year—and their 
uniforms, purchasing supplies for themselves. They would 
be found brave, obedient, and patient of hardship, and 
would be men whom their officers thoroughly understood. 
If they once accepted the service, they would be easily 
transferred from post to post, and they would on their 
return carry back to the hills strange tales of the extent 
and strength of the Empire with dominion in every con- 
tinent. We know of no special objection to this source of 
supply, except that it is not a new one, and would create 
some danger of competition between the Colonial and 
the Indian demand. There are, however, at least three 
other sources. One is Zululand, from which we might 
attract large numbers of unusually brave men, accustomed 
to hardship and a simple life, quite willing to obey white 
officers, and as little affected by most climates as the pure 
Negroes themselves. We need not talk of the military 
qualities of Zulus, for they have made them manifest in 
the most patent of conceivable ways. Another source is 
the Negro population of ‘ Africa” itself, and especially 





of these men who, if a depét were always open—gay ; 
Zanzibar, or a point on the Red Sea—would wi 
down to it, and become in a twelvemonth excellent 
most enduring soldiers. They are perfectly willing to obe 
white officers, and very small pay for five years woul 
enable them to return to their villages comparatively an 
or to settle as cultivators wherever they were required + 
British territory. These men march splendidly, the : 
unaffected by any climate whatever, and they are it, 
singular degree capable of severe discipline. A whol 
corps darmée could be formed of them, and, scatter 
through the Colonies, they could be relied upon almost 
completely as our own troops, and would gradually oon, 
to consider the ‘Colonial Army” as their natural haar 
Professional pride, the second strength of armies, is oq, 
generated in any considerable force, and once generate 
draws recruits who cease from the first to be mey 
mercenaries. 

Hither of these three reservoirs would supply what yw 
need, and there is said to be a fourth, as to which we ay 
more dependent on external information. We are told 
and believe that among whole classes of emancipated 
slaves, both in the Southern States and Brazil, there jg 
strong desire to emigrate and settle as peasants under the 
British flag in tropical Africa. They would come at ql] 
if convenient points in Africa were arranged, and woul] 
willingly serve five years for their keep, and the grant of 
land at the end of their term. East Africa would suit 
them as well as West, their only stipulation being that 
their farms should be in Africa, and that they should be 
settled as far as possible together. These men make 
admirable soldiers, can bear any African climate, are 
nominally, at all events, all Christians—a great point, as the 
Arab missionaries cannot corrupt them—and speak only 
English or Portuguese. If the accounts we have received 
are accurate, there could be no better material; and it js 
available in abundance, without danger of any collision 
with any Government. The Americans would not, of 
course, suffer us to recruit in the Southern States, but 
they are favourable to any scheme of black emigration, 
provided only that the emigrants do not return. More. 
over, in any scheme which depends on Negroes, whether 
African or American, we should, we are told, have one 
advantage it is impossible to exaggerate, the preference 
of the pure black races for English rule. Why they prefer 
it, it might be hard to say; but the preference is admitted 
by Negroes when speaking to Negroes in every part of Africa, 
and especially in the East. They say, in their own methods 
of speech: “The English punish, but they neither worry 
nor insult, and when the fight is over, they leave people 
alone,”’—the last, we take it, being the true cause of a feeling 
for which, we fear, we have consciously given but little jus. 
tification. Even Germans do not attract the Negroes, and 
their hate of the French is as deadly in Senegal as it ever 
was in Haiti. At all events, the readiness to enlist is there, 
and although we recognise the advantage of our local, 
hand-to-mouth, haphazard ways—one result of them being 
that the scampish dare-devils who enlist as local officers 
really understand the local work to be done—it seems a 
pity to neglect such a source of fresh strength. If after 
the great war, or through the progress of events, East 
Africa falls to us, from Alexandria to the Cape, while 
Germany makes an India of the Congo State, and France 
acquires Morocco, we shall have to form some such Colonial 
Army as is sketched out here, and we might as well acquire 
all the needful information now. There are plenty of men 
very much in awe of the Colonial Office, who possess it all, 
except the knowledge as to the wishes of Negroes in Brazil 
and the Southern States. 

































































THE PAPACY AND ROME. 


T seems generally believed that in the Secret Consistory 

held the other day the Pope finally determined to 
leave Rome so soon as war becomes really imminent, and 
to seek a temporary asylum in Spain. This step must be 
carefully distinguished from the intention to remove the 
seat of the Papacy from Rome. The two measures belong 
to different orders of ideas, and the contingency which is 
held to necessitate the one is also the contingency which 
indefinitely postpones the other. It would be difficult 
for the Pope to remain in Rome during a war between 
Italy and another nominally Catholic Power, without either 
submitting to conditions which he has again and again 















the Negroes of the Nile, who now fill the black regi- 
ments of Egypt which fight so well. There are millions 





declared to be intolerable, or proving by experiment that 
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———_—— . . . . . 
these conditions exist only in the Pontifical imagination. 


In a war between Italy and France, which is the particular 
fiict the Pope doubtless has in his mind, a siege of 
th e is at least a possible incident. If Leo XIII. were 
. at the Vatican, he would be made a belligerent against 
his will. His communications with the Catholic world 
vould be cut off, or only maintained under a system which 
would place them and him at the mercy of the Generals 
commanding the besieged or the besiegers. The more he 
tried to comport himself as the common father of the two 
hostile Powers, the more likely he would be to fall under 
the suspicion of one or both of them. The position of a 
neutral Sovereign in the capital of a belligerent would always 
be one of embarrassment ; how much more would this be 
the case when the neutral Sovereign was the Pope. The 
possible inconveniences of this state of things are obvious 
enough; but from the Papal point of view, it would be 
still worse if they turned out to have no existence in fact. 
If arrangements were made between the hostile com- 
manders by which the Papal correspondence were treated 
as sacred, and free access to the person of the Pope were 
secured to all the world, what would become of the demon- 
strated impossibility of the present order of things in 
Rome? It is one of the leading charges in the Papal 
indictment of the Italian Kingdom that it has destroyed 
the independence of the Papacy—that if Leo XIII. were 
to accept the Law of Guarantees, he would inevitably 
become in fact, though not in name, a subject of 
the King of Italy. But if Italy could be at war with 
‘France, and yet the Pope remain exempt from all the 
incidents of a subject’s position, it would be very much 
harder to make good this particular charge. Before, 
therefore, there is any danger of his retreat being cut off, 
Leo XIII. will leave Rome. That he should choose Spain 
as his refuge is doubly natural, since Spain is not only 
still the most Catholic country in Europe, but also the 
country which is least likely to take part in a European 
war, 

No doubt other considerations may have induced the 
Pope to come to this decision now rather than later on. 
It is conceivable, indeed, that a Court ordinarily very 
well informed of what is passing in Europe may have 
private information which leads it to think war more 
certain or more imminent than is commonly supposed. 
It is more probable, however, that the recent apotheosis 
of Giordano Bruno, which has been regarded by every 
Italian as a challenge delivered to the Pope on his very 
threshold, has been the deciding event. A determination 
taken now will seem to the Italian Catholics to have been 
prompted by this open act of defiance, and in this way the 
Pope may hope to reap some of the advantages which a sec- 
tion of his advisers are possibly inclined to expect from an 
open announcement that the position of Leo XIII. at the 
Vatican has become unendurable. We may be sure, however, 
that neither the Pope nor the Sacred College are disposed to 
regard the existing situation as more than a passing phase 
of a large and complicated series of events. They see that 
the rival claims of France and Germany, of Austria and 
Russia, are not likely to be settled without either a war, or 
such a redistribution of power and territory as, from the 
point of view of results, would be tantamount to a war. 
They see further that the anti-Papal policy of Italy has left 
her no choice but to bear a principal part in that war. To 
forecast the consequences of such a conflict as this is out of 
the question; but there are certain contingencies which can- 
not be left out of sight, and one of these is such a defeat of 
Italy by France as would for the time reduce her to the 
second rank among Powers. Supposing this to happen, it 
would be very much to the interest of France to undo some 
at least of the work of unification, and the restoration of 
Rome to the Pope would be the most obvious means of 
bringing this about. A reverse which deprived Italy of 
her capital would be extraordinarily conspicuous, while at 
the same time it would not excite the universal sympathy 
of Europe on her behalf. There would be breaks in the 
resulting anger. Catholics everywhere would rejoice at 
it, and their satisfaction would be secretly shared by 
that smaller but influential public which mourns over 
the vanished picturesqueness of Rome, and would see in 
the restoration of the Pope the one chance of preserving 
such fragments of it as are not yet lost, or still admit of 
being restored. To inflict a damaging blow on your 
‘nemy, without incurring any serious displeasure on the 
part of those who are looking on, is an opportunity that 








does not come every day, and it is on the cards that a 
great war might give this opportunity to France. With 
this prospect before them, it is not surprising that the 
Pope and the Sacred College are in no hurry either to 
leave Rome for good, or to come to terms with the Italian 
Government. There are occasions when the best of all 
possessions is an unsettled claim, and a claim upon Rome 
would pre-eminently answer to this description if Italy 
were reduced to sue for peace to France. No doubt the 
fortune of war is an uncertain thing to trust to. But in 
this case, there is nothing better forthcoming, and this 
cousideration is, at all events, sufficient to justify the 
Roman Curia in waiting to see what the future will bring 
about. 

The proverbial consequences of adversity were never 
more apparent than in the toleration which the Pope has 
been forced by circumstances to extend to the French 
Government. The very men to the triumph of whose 
policy he looks for his eventual restoration have just 
passed a law which is meant to be, and must be, exceed- 
ingly injurious to the Catholic Church in France, and has 
not even the excuse of great practical utility. By the new 
Army law, the seminarists are excused from serving more 
than one year, and in the event of mobilisation are to be 
told off to serve with the ambulances—a modification of the 
original plan was introduced into the Bill by the Senate. 
It was distasteful, of course, to the Extreme Left to have 
to concede even so much as this, but the pang was 
lessened by the opportunity the change afforded them 
of proclaiming the real motive of the extension of compul- 
sory service to seminarists. The law, as it has been 
passed, makes the future priest live in barracks for a year, 
and then, just when this barrack experience would become 
valuable, sends him off to the ambulances. The common- 
sense plan would have been to make the year of compulsory 
preparation useful for the only service he will ever be 
called to render. The hospital, not the barrack, should 
have been the seminarist’s home during the time he is 
nominally with the Army. It is the transparent inutility 
of the new law that endears it to the Extreme Left. 
Its paramount recommendation is that it turns every 
seminarist into a barrack for a year, not for the purpose 
of making him a good soldier, but on the chance of making 
him a bad priest. To injure the Church for your own 
advantage is a tame and commonplace process by the side 
of injuring it for mere love of the harm done. There are few 
things in contemporary politics more singular than the 
abject submission of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies to a faction which is equally indifferent to the 
interests of French policy abroad, and of the existing 
Republic at home. 








M. GAMBETTA’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

HE subtle and vigorous art-criticism which M. Gambetta 
wrote in 1873, but which has only just seen the light, is 
much more than an art-criticism, though it is far more effective 
and remarkable as an art-criticism than it is in its higher 
aspect as a philosophy of life. While he points out in the 
great schools of painters which he criticises, the impressive 
mixture of real and ideal elements, the vividness with which 
the truth of Nature is represented, and the still greater vivid- 
ness with which those powerful sentiments are expressed that 
induce men to push on through the engrossing detail of their 
often melancholy duty, to the self-renunciation and the service 
of higher aims whither that discharge of duty enables them to 
climb, he does, indeed, fulfil the function of a true art-critic, and 
fulfil it admirably. Nothing can be more effective than his 
description of Millet’s “ Angelus,”—the peasants ceasing from 
their weary toil to lift their minds to God as the curfew in the 
neighbouring monastery reminds them that the hour of evening 
prayer and praise is come, while the mellow splendour of the 
landscape represents that wider flood of beauty in the midst 
of which man is permitted to pursue his homely and often 
exhausting tasks. And nothing can be more effective than M. 
Gambetta’s criticism of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture of the 
young widow struggling between her grief and joy as she 
discerns in her child all the features of the father whom he 
has lost, and hardly knows whether she suffers most or 
rejoices most as she sees “in the robust and restless little 
body of this being full of force and promise ” the likeness of 
what she had lost, as well as the foretaste of what is to come. 
That Gambetta should have recognised so fully the splendour 
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of the ideal aims of life as of the very essence of all that 
makes the realities of life significant and precious, is not per- 
haps surprising when we remember what he did. For however 
defective was his ideal, and, indeed, in some aspects, however low 
was his ideal, he could not have cared for his country as he 
did, or have fired his countrymen with the vehemence of so 
deep an enthusiasm, if he had not cared a great deal more 
for the spirit with which life should be lived than he cared for 
the meaner satisfactions by the enjoyment of which its troubles 
were to be alleviated. Nor is it surprising, when one re- 
members his career, and the sympathy which he bestowed so 
freely on all the most destructive tendencies of France, 
excepting, indeed, any tendencies that had a cowardly or 
unpatriotic ring in them, to find him enunciating a philosophy 
of life which is at once morally incoherent and intellectually 
energetic; for morally incoherent energy was at the very 
heart of the patriotic revival of which Gambetta was almost 
the only considerable representative. The philosophy which he 
finds in life is nothing but the old Heraclitian philosophy of flux, 
modified by attributing to Nature a grandeur of thought and 
aim which he strangely associates with an utter insensibility 
to individual joy and pain. After describing the Sir 
Joshua in which the young widow is wrung with mixed delight 
and grief at the likeness between her little son and the 
husband she has lost, Gambetta goes on to draw from 
this picture a lesson on the philosophy of life which, if it 
were true, would certainly account for any amount of incoherent 
effort to aid Nature in the inconsistent endeavours which he 
attributes to her :—“ Everything ends and everything recom- 
mences ; flowers spring up and live on tombs; and, after all, what 
to everlasting Nature are our joys, griefs, hopes, or disappoint- 
ments? She is ever inexhaustible. We in her hands are 
forms, which she tries and rejects, pushing ever forward her 
divine architecture. Our pride, duty, and honour, like our 
recompense, consist in understanding and helping her, if 
possible, and in any case in appearing and disappearing with 
equal greatness of mind and equal insensibility.” How 
exactly we ought to aid Nature in “trying” us and then 
“yejecting us as forms,’ Gambetta does not say,—perhaps 
after the same fashion in which he and his party aided the 
French Republic in trying and rejecting that Parliamentary 
system which now seems to have approached rather close to 
the point of final repudiation. But it is even more difficult to 
conjecture where he finds the evidence of “greatness of mind” 
in Nature, if he is right in attributing “insensibility ” to her, 
or where he finds the evidence of “insensibility,” if he is 
right in attributing to her “greatness of mind.” Hither the 
greatness of mind in Nature is an illusion, or the insensibility 
must be; for it is absurd to attribute to Nature “ greatness 
of mind” in fostering, for instance, that struggle between the 
young widow’s grief and her joy on which Gambetta had just 
been descanting so eloquently, and yet to attribute to Nature 
insensibility in relation to the sensibility which she so carefully 
promotes. Is it not of the very essence of his drift that this 
widow’s love for the son who is her hope for the future, is to be 
elicited and ennobled by the tender passion with which her 
heart reverts to the husband of the past P—and if in proportion 
to the depth of this latter sentiment, is to be the depth of that 
which springs from it, it is pure nonsense to talk about 
insensibility asa part of Nature’s plan. On the contrary, it 
is the deep and pure sensibility which makes the ennobling 
past the seed of a future still nobler, that is at the very heart 
of Nature’s plan. The only way of conceiving this process as 
one in which we can discern the “ insensibility ” of the creative 
life, is to conceive of it as perfectly unconscious and purpose- 
less ; and then, though the use of the term “insensibility ” is 
justified, the use of the term “ greatness of mind” is rendered 
utterly absurd. Grant that there is no purpose in all this 
elaborate evolution of tender sensibilities,—one grafted on the 
other and purified by grief from all that was ignoble in that 
other,—and then you may truly conceive the creative power 
as insensible, but you may not conceive it as a mind at all; it 
must be a material power and nothing else, and capable of 
nothing so little as “ greatness of mind.” Admit, on the other 
hand, the greatness of mind, and the insensibility becomes quite 
inconceivable; for that which designs, creates, and fosters 
sensibility, and which provides carefully for the purification 
of sensibility from all its poorer elements, cannot by any 
jugglery of the understanding be regarded as indifferent to 
the sensibility it has taken so much pains to cultivate,—in 
other words, it cannot itself be insensible. 





It seems obvious that Gambetta, with his great pasion 
France and for all that obviously elevated France in the gui, 
of nations, and his almost equally great hatred fo th 
religious faiths which in his opinion fettered the minds F 
the French, was as anxious to stimulate the idealising gi, 
of French emotion and thought, as he was to strike a 4 
blow at what he rightly regarded as a restraining 
imposing strict limitations on the number of the directions, 
which the active French mind might move. Thus, he pref 
any kind of stimulus afforded to the ideal side of life Whig 
imposed no restraints on the intellect, to any kind of stim, 
which, though it might supply a far higher motive foy neh 
action, still forbade and restrained a great number of enty, 
prises of which he himself approved. Hence his preference fy, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s idealisation of bereaved love struggl; 
with maternal pride and hope,—a strictly naturalistic confi, 
which no one could make light of without making light of y 
the finer instincts of human beings,—as compared with 
Millet’s idealisation of the piety of the laborious peasant y}, 
reverently pauses in his work to thank God for the blessings 
theday. The one gives a stimulus to the pride and self-reny, 
ciation of maternal love, and puts no kind of authoritatiy 
restraint on any class of yearnings ; the other gives a stimuly 
to the sense of duty and gratitude, but one that is inseparably 
bound up in association with many a peremptory veto on th 
arbitrary exercise of human freedom, and even on the indy. 
gence of some of the most vivid of human emotions. Ayj 
Gambetta did not see that, in fact, the more restraining, th 
more fettering of the two kinds of stimulus, is also far th 
more fruitful of national greatness and magnanimity ; for whi; 
even the instinct-of parental devotion will be strengthened anj 
purified by it, it is also potent to discipline the character in; 
thousand different directions in which the instinct of parent 
devotion is too strictly limited to one narrow groove to tak 
any effect. But the school which Gambetta represented wantej 
to gain for France all the power of ideal enthusiasm without 
sacrificing anything of French liberty, caprice, and license, Ani 
that is a condition of mind which, though common enong), 
is in the profoundest sense irrational. You cannot in 
part ideal grandeur to the minds of any people who a 
not also willing to submit themselves to a very stern mon 
yoke. And the only result of the attempt to stimulate ment) 
high aims without paying the inevitable price,—the willingnes 
to sacrifice selfish aims, and the will to sacrifice them whe. 
ever the path of duty demands it,—is that even men ¢ 
supreme power like Gambetta are driven to worship a Natur 
which they characterise as at once grand in purpose and it 
sensible to love ;—though if it be grand in purpose, one of it 
most obvious and most elevated purposes must have been th 
evolution of pure and disinterested human love; and if it b 
insensible to love, that is just the one evolutionary enterpriz 
to which Nature would have been profoundly indifferent. 

























































THE FURY OF SQUANDERING. 


EOPLE are writing and talking about the case of M, 
Ernest Benzon, the young man who has spent a quartet 

of a million, or some such sum, in less than two years, asif it 
were a remarkable one; but the only things remarkable about 
it are the amounts squandered—chiefly in gambling—and the 
fact that Mr. Benzon is going to publish a book about himself,to 
be called, “ How to Lose £250,000 in a Year.” He assured Lon 
Justice Lopes on Tuesday, in open court, that he really bal 
written such a book, and that it would be out in a fortnight fo 
the edification of mankind, which, if we know the species, wil 
buy the work, or will, at all events, read it, with something lik 
avidity. Big sums have an effect of romance upon the Britis 
mind, and most men would really like to know the methods 
such Aladdin-like waste and folly. There is something intensel) 
modern about a promise of that kind, and if it is kept in’ 
cheerful spirit, and is not a mere endeavour to shift upm 
others the blame of his own imbecility, we should say th! 
even a spendthrift like Mr. Benzon might recover a plat? 
in life, which will be uncomfortable compared with bis 
first one, but still not unendurable. For the rest, th 
case, instead of being extraordinary, is very ordinary indee 
A distinct proportion of English young men belonging # 
the well-to-do and wealthy classes appear at about eighte 
to be bitten with a fury of squandering quite as bad as Mt. 
Benzon’s, though in a smaller way, which in a majority af 
cases acts like a mental disease, and is incurable by 
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xcept positive want of means. Asa rule, its victims 
men possessed by a demon of egoism, which allows 
weigh with them against the gratification of their 
desires, which blinds them to the distinction between their own 
money and that of others, and which makes them all through 

resent themselves—perhaps, in some extreme cases, believe 
ceapeieee—10 be sufferers entitled to complain, rather than 
the selfish causes of suffering to others. They plunder their 
fathers, impoverish their sisters, and wrong their friends 
without a regret, and only really feel when the usual ends to 
such careers, expatriation, open insolvency, or lives of half- 
paid work in inferior positions, are fairly and painfully upon 
them. Then they repent, or think they do, and make resolu- 
tions which, if they kept them, would under favourable cir- 
cumstances turn them into highly developed skinflints. 
Among the really rich, such cases are usually hushed up, some 
one or other being able to pay large sums; but every now and 
then an astounding case comes into open court. It is but one 
in six, we fear, the great family solicitors being full of in- 
stances never heard of in public; while the late Dr. Pusey, 
who from bis religious position was even more consulted than 
lawyers, used to say that in the lot of a rich man, “the 
balance was usually a son.” Even among the well-to-do, the 
offences of squanderers are constantly concealed, relatives 
making sacrifices, often intolerable sacrifices, rather than 
abandon the last relics of hope. Lawyers in London 
“arrange” middle-class cases by the hundred every year, and 
allege that, amidst an extraordinary variety of circumstance, 
this description of egoists never fail to exhibit two peculiari- 
ties. They are always bitter, as men who are the victims of 
misfortune, or enemies, or unjust parsimony; and they never 
tell the whole truth about their debts at any one time. It 
takes a Commissioner in Bankruptcy to get exact accounts 
out of them, and even he, with the law of perjury in his right 
hand, is frequently deceived. Cases have been known—there is 
one before the Courts at this moment—in which the insolvency 
is really imaginary, and everything could be paid if only 
everything were known, but in which Judges, lawyers, agents, 
and friends all declare that to make out “everything” passes 
the wit of man. 
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It is as difficult to make out the true rationale of these cases 
as to devise a preventive for their increasing number. That 
all spendthrifts must be selfish is clear, or they could not 
inflict the suffering which some one invariably bears vicariously 
for them; but why are they all so indifferent to their own 
interests on this one point? Nine out of ten of them get 
positively nothing out of all their expenditure except a few 
months of an excitement akin to that of intoxication, not even 
experience, for with the majority of them experience teaches 
nothing, the very commonest confession of the true spendthrift 
being that “he has thrown away three fortunes.” If all the 
young were fools, the explanation would be easy enough;. but 
the race of squanderers, fortunately for civilisation, though 
exceedingly numerous, does not amount in any one generation 
to more than a large per-centage, perhaps half of that 33 per 
cent. of the educated which, as the chiefs of professions have 
calculated, usually “goes under.” Or if the spendthrifts 
themselves were always fools, the explanation would be on the 
surface; but that is by no means the case. The greatest 
spendthrift of our grandfathers’ generation was also its ablest 
man, and quite a number of modern squanderers have fully 
their fair proportion both of knowledge and ability, and that, 
too, sometimes in departments which seem to preclude the 
very idea of pecuniary muddle-headedness. The most ex- 
travagant man we ever knew was the soundest of mathema- 
ticians; and the world still remembers one wretched case 
in which the defaulter had many of the capacities which 
g0 to make a good Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
hot either that they do not attach importance to money, 
for many of them do, and a few, while wasting it in 
profusion, have the definite reluctance which Charles Fox 
avowed to frittering it away on their debts. The popular 
explanation, “recklessness,” has some truth about it, for 
that attributes to the spendthrift the deficiency of fore- 
aight, the incapacity of perceiving ultimate results which in a 
greater or less degree distinguishes the whole tribe, and, 
indeed, is essential to their existence; for if they could see 
ahead even a little, and knew what bankruptcy meant, their 
egoism must take a somewhat different turn. The main 





intellectual cause, apart from the moral one of selfishness, | 
i 


must be self-will, a reluctance to control the will of th2 
moment such as in other departments of life makes’ “ heady” 
men. They want their own way, then, and without delay, and 
they get it by payments, or promises, or agreements to such 
mad rates of interest as Mr. Benzon seems to have paid 
without a pang. 

As to the possibility of any preventive being applied to such 
cases, we confess ourselves entirely incredulous. The root of 
the evil is weakness of character, and you cannot make 
character strong by laws. Opinion will do it, as it has done in 
the case of most women, who, having been trained for a few 
generations to act as trustees, are comparatively seldom extrava- 
gant, and still more seldom extravagant with money not their 
own. Women give foolishly, lend improperly, and are positively 
mad about investments; but they are no wasters of substance 
in nearly the same proportion as the men. No direct influence, 
however, short of hunger ever affects the real spendthrift, 
whose very failing arms him against restraint by arousing an 
inner hostility to restriction. He will give 10 per cent. a 
month, or promises without limit, sooner than go without for 
anhour. Itis this peculiarity which makes the idea of pushing 
back the age of majority so utterly hopeless. The most reckless 
borrowers are minors, and if the age of majority were raised 
to twenty-five, the old minors would only increase the usurers’ 
rates of interest till they got even beyond the 18 per cent. per 
mensem to which Mr. Benzon testified. It is not boyishness 
which is the cause of extravagance, for 60 per cent. of all boys 
are not extravagant, and a long minority would not cure the 
remainder, even if it could be secured. That, however, is 
impossible, for we cannot alter the natural age of marriage, 
and cannot, while validating the greatest of contracts, invali- 
date all others. Thousands of married minors with expectations 
would be an intolerable nuisance to society, and if spendthrifts, 
would probably ruin themselves much faster than they do 
now. A shrewd lawyer, indeed, suggests to us that a much 
earlier age for majority would work much better, the minor’s 
privilege positively weakening the sense of responsibility, and 
even impairing honesty, as does also the bankruptcy law for 
non-traders. Early majority—say, eighteen—would no doubt 
make tradesmen at the Universities more careful, as they 
could then come down only upon the student, who would 
probably be without money; but it would introduce serious, 
perhaps insuperable, difficulties in the way of the descent 
of property. <A great estate could hardly be trusted to a 
lad of eighteen, who, moreover, being independent, would be 
much oftener deceived in marriage even than he is now. The 
family council, which is the Continental remedy, is hopelessly 
inconsistent with our social system; and, in fact, there is no 
remedy practicable except to wake up the conscience and 
the brain on a subject upon which, in a large per-centage of 
young natures, they seem to be entirely dormant. If society 
would treat the spendthrift of his own money as it begins to 
treat the drunkard, and the spendthrift of others’ money as the 
potential criminal, the class, though not extinguished, would 
in ten years be reduced by at least one-half; but society will 
do nothing of the kind. It never has approved thrift, except 
in classes below itself, and enjoys the results of extravagance 
so much, that it is only irritated by it when it has itself to pay. 





ENGLISH FANS AND ENGLISH HISTORY. 
HE fan, which has been described by an amiable enthusiast 
as “the sceptre that rules the world,” appears in Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber’s collection* as chorus to the play of a 
period; explaining, annotating, and preserving the political, 
social, and artistic features of the hey-day of fan-fashion, and 
in particular catching its follies as they flew. This collection, 
mounted or in leaves only, consists of popular fans of the 
last and the early years of the present century, not belonging 
to the class of “beautiful and costly specimens which have 
been instanced and described and their vicissitudes recorded.” 
It presents, indeed, in some instances, a remarkable contrast 
to the French and Spanish fan-painting of the period, for 
many of the specimens remind one by their lack of grace and 
clumsiness of conceit, of the fable of “ The Lap-Dog and the 
Donkey ”—ponderousnéss and prosiness are unpardonable 
in the fan—but, on the whole, it is deeply interesting, and 
even touching in this very incongruity. A century hence, 
the dainty devices of to-day, the graceful feather-fans, 





Collected and Described by Lady Charlotte 


* Fans and Fan-Leaves: Englis’. 
London: John Murray, 


Schreiber. With 161 Illustrations. 
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the “posy” fans which not only look but smell like the 
flowers they simulate, the bird-fans, the fans that “go” 
with the gowns, the corsets, the shoes, and the gloves of the 
luxury-loving women who “do not only wear clothes, but are 
dressed” (as Madame de Metternich said of the Austrian 
in contradistinction to the Prussian ladies), will sound no 
chord of association beyond that one which commonly 
stirs at the sight of a symbol of gaiety and pleasure 
belonging to the past. Our fans are not “of actuality,” 
as were those of the last two centuries, when they were 
universally used, and “the nice conduct of a clouded cane” 
was not more indicative than the correct adjustment of 
those graceful toys. Few are the women who can now hold a 
fan between the thumb and the two first fingers without 
turning the wrist, furl it with decision, and let it depend from 
the right hand, just touching the left arm, after the fashion 
that caused Gainsborough to exclaim, when he was forced to 
admit Queen Charlotte’s ugliness,—“ But, good heavens, how 
she holds a fan!” It may be that fan-speech is not a dead 
language (although its grammar and vocabulary are no longer 
printed upon its leaves for the prompting of interlocutors, as 
in one of Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s choice specimens), but it 
has lost its rhythm. One may see lovely ladies talking out of 
time to the flutter or the wave of a fan, an enormity which 
corresponds with the introduction of the polka and the vile 
deux temps, in the decline of dancing from the stately minuet, 
in which the fan plays as important a part as the baton of the 
conductor in an orchestra. The autograph-fan, with which 
the intrepid collector pursues the big and little lions of the 
various “worlds,” through the throng of a private view, or the 
mazes of a garden party, pouncing upon them (the little ones 
like it) with the very latest patent pen, and by either suppli- 
¢ation or sauciness, whichever is most becoming to the style of 
the petitioner, triumphantly securing the coveted signatures, 
is the only approach to a revival of the chronicle-fan of which 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber gives 161 illustrations. 


This huge volume is imposing, but its arrangement is in- 
convenient; the constant necessity for turning back from the 
plates to the descriptive catalogue preceding them is trouble- 
some; interleaving would have made the study more attractive. 
In several instances, however, the designs speak for themselves 
as plainly as a Pinnock’s Catechism. With one exception, 
they are all printed, and many of them have the name of the 
artist or publisher, or both. The first fan-leaf—the original is 
on paper, coloured and heightened with gold—is perhaps the 
most curious in the collection. It represents “The States of 
Europe playing at Piquet,” and is just two hundred years old. 
The drawing is very much superior to the specimens of a century 
later, and the group of Monarchs, all intent upon their own 
interests, and the injury of their neighbours, is strongly 
characteristic. Among the lookers-on is a young man in a 
mantle, who addresses Britannia, approving of her holding 
aloof from the game. Says he: “’Tis not the interest of the 
nation to play without advantage. In time, Commerce might 
play the cards.” This cautious personage is probably William 
of Orange: in that case Wisdom was clearly justified of one of 
her children. A very curious fan, not nearly so well drawn, 
is supposed to represent the triumph of William III., with 
whom, and afterwards with Frederick II. of Prussia, the popular 
fan had the sympathy ensured by success, while it is savagely 
but clumsily sarcastic on historical failures, such as the 
French at Rosbach, Maria Theresa after the defection of 
Frederick, and Napoleon in Russia. We have the fan loyal, 
chiefly concerned with George III. but also eulogistically 
dolorous about his father’s death (that Prince whose decease 
grieved nobody, and gave his parents unaffected pleasure), 
likewise sentimental and effusive over such truly auspicious 
unions as those of sheep-faced Frederick’s sister with the 
Prince of Orange, and Caroline of Brunswick with George 
Prince of Wales. The irony of fate invests these poor conceits 
of fulsomeness and flattery with an almost melancholy interest. 
Loyalty combined with Art finds expression in a dexterously 
grouped but ill-drawn design, representing a visit to the 
Royal Academy by George III., Queen Charlotte, and the 
incredibly large Royal family, all with very big heads, and all 
in attitudes expressive of admiration. The Queen’s arm 
hangs within the King’s in an odd way, and justice without 
mercy is done to her features,—the same rigid realism 
is to be observed in one of the most curious designs in the 
collection, an allegorical fan (Nos. 114-115), “ England and 





a 
France, 1794,” described as follows :—“In the centre of (4, 
obverse is a medallion engraved with two subjects: one, em. 
blematical of the Royal Tree of England, laden with fruit, 1, 
Holy Bible, British Lion, the Anchor, Rose, &c., groupe 
around it; the other, of that of France, blasted, a monster (the 
hydra of democratic anarchy) lying at its base, with the Ter 
Commandments, the Crown, &c., prostrate beneath it, ang the 
guillotine in the background. The outlines of the engrayiy 
present the profiles of George III. and Queen Charlotte, and 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette.” The vignette on ty 
side of England is commonplace—the Crown and Ma 
Charta—but that on the side of France includes among its 
terrific emblems, a woman’s head (erroneously described ag , 
Fury’s) severed by the guillotine, and dripping with blood, 
which is a most striking representation of that dreadfy 
mode of death. The exhausted agony of the face igs very 
remarkable. Not a pleasant design to carry about on , 
fan, one would have thought, however patriotically Soothing 
in its suggestion of the milder methods of that other trp 
just then flourishing like the green bay of the Psalmist, 
Tyburn. Indeed, many of the subjects are curiously inappy. 
priate to the purposes and associations of the fan. Among 
these are heavy architectural designs, funereal monuments 
botanical and geographical charts (other than those of the 
Pays du Tendre), an objectionable reproduction in miniatore 
of one of Hogarth’s serial studies from the life—this is , 
remarkable illustration of the coarse manners of the period~ 
and borders to central designs, pretty in themselves, formed 
of ugly, vulgar, vicious, and repulsive faces. Many of th 
sentimental fans are charming. The various orders of lovers, 
in the various stages of love; the sweet little idylls of 
domesticity ; the birds; the walks abroad of short-waisted 
maid and swain; the innocent conundrums, reminding us of 
the pastimes of Emma Woodhouse and Harriet Smith; the 
harmless pleasantries of the fan-talk—(“ faniology ” makes, 
special show in this collection)—supposed to be interchanged 
during the vis-a-vis of the country-dance, or the tedious 
severances of the theatre and concert-room; the facetiz of 
the “Gypsey” or fortune-telling fan,—all these are as in. 
teresting as the fashion-plates in the old magazines, or a dip 
into “ Elegant Extracts,” or the Albums of the period. If the 
wit of the fan-funny leaves us in the condition of mind o 
Mr. Pickwick when he wondered at the ease with which the 
friends of Mr. Peter Magnus were amused, it makes 
a little envious too. Only fancy captivation by charak 
and conundrum, and the rout of one’s rivals by riddle ani 
rebus! What a gift for one’s fair, instead of those trouble. 
some wood-pigeons of immortal fame, which could only 
have been eaten, after all, like Barham’s, would have been 
a brand-new conundrum-fan, to make of her the sought-for 
one of the Pump-Room and the Promenade! No doubt the 
“literary gents” of the period, they of the nice knack in 
dedicatory effusions, and apt at “copies of verses,” turned 
many an honest penny by the harmless manufacture of such 
ready wit. Bartholomew Fair, with its humours, Ranelagh, 
Vauxhall, and “The Bath” are favourite fan-subjects, very 
ill-drawn, and with figures mostly preposterous ; but all thes 
designs, as well as Gretna Green, St. James’s Park, the old 
Whitehall, the old King’s Theatre, the naval victories 
specimens, the commemoration of Wellington’s earlier e 
ploits, and the series illustrative of the Peninsular War- 
curiously testifying to the popularity of King Ferdinand with 
the English at that time—are all possessed of historical and 
social interest. The fans which represent the conduct of the 
French in Spain are singularly unpleasant as fans, but very 
graphic. 

Landscapes, garden scenes, ruins, and the figures accoll- 
panying these, are tame and prosy, and chiefly curious t 
contrast with the poetic grace of the French fan-painters 
treatment of a similar class of subjects at the same period 
Political portraits and caricatures abound, the Union being 
celebrated with exuberant sanguineness in a later series; 
one fan we find the Sister-Kingdoms represented by three fit 
and forward damsels, looking much like the “linkéd swett 
ness” given to charging down Greenwich Hill. The Unio! 
Charade Fan is very ingenious; we can readily picture thet 
table emulation, the “ sallies,” the guessings, the prompting 
and the giggles which followed its first appearance. The 
there is the Wheel of Fortune Fan, a delightful excitement, 
and a fund of useful hints for sly flirtation,—probably supe 
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fluous. To return to the more serious designs—the trial 
of Warren Hastings forms the subject of the centre of a fan 
el, with oval medallions at the sides bearing references, 
+ a methodical fashion, to the numbers on the engrav- 
ing, and surmounted by vignettes of _winged heads. A 
commemoration of Rodney’s victories is in vile taste; the 
trite description is worth recording :—“In the centre of the 
leaf is a full-length figure of Admiral Rodney, standing on 
the sea-shore and trampling on a flag decorated with the 
fleur-de-lys of France. A Cupid, above whom floats a scroll 
bearing Rodney’s name, is descending from the sky to crown 
him with a wreath of laurel. On the left, Neptune holding 
his trident, rises from the sea in a conch shell drawn by 
dolphins, and offers him a naval crown, while on the right, 
Britannia, seated amid her emblems, the Union Jack, flags, 
anchors, cannons, &c., stretches out her hand to him with a 
coronet.” Sir Cloudesley Shovel in Westminster Abbey, going 
up to heaven on a feather-bed, is hardly worse than this awful 
example of Rodney-Macheath with one charmer over. Admiral 
Vernon, who was a popular hero rather because of his opposi- 
tion to Walpole than on account of his prowess, is a favourite 
fan-figure; and Walpole isthe subject of the best of the 
political caricatures. The burning question of the Excise is 
the topic. 

We have not space even for mention of many other side- 
lights on the life and manners of the time afforded by this 
remarkable and, we believe, unique collection of fans, but 
must add a word respecting the dance, casino, concert, and 
theatre fans. These are all ingenious, interesting, and 
valuable; they are, so to speak, Mémoires pour servir, and 
they furnish an example to be followed in the interests of a 
charming art industry, as zealously as the political party fan 
is to be avoided. The Opera Fan, representing the ground- 
plan of the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, in 1788, with 
the names of all the occupiers of seats, is one of the most 
curious specimens in the collection ; several of the dance-fans 
are chronicles of the musical ceiebrities of the time. The Royal 
Concert Fan is a page of Court history. Could not these 
customs be revived, and the social features and events of 
to-day be stored up in popular fans, as the phonograph will 
store its voices? Why should we not have Lyceum fans, 
Savoy fans; and why should not the State visit of the Shah to 
Covent Garden be proposed as a prize subject to the fan- 
painters? Are there any fans commemorative of her Majesty’s 
Jubilee? If not, there ought to be, with better-contrived 
allegory than English art could boast when the Jubilee of the 
Queen’s grandfather was commemorated on No. 118 of this 
eollection. Oh! the complicated luggage amid which Britannia 
sits smiling on a porterless shore with a crewless ship in the 
offing ! 

The grotesque fans are very clever and amusing, especially 
those representing the Suits of Cards, and that immortal 
story of the Queen of Hearts, the King, the Knave, and the 
tarts, which received its latest homage from the lamented 
Randolph Caldecott. The legend of the larceny is delightfully 
told. One always wants to know whether the tarts were cream- 
tarts and had pepper in them, and whether the original 
narrator of the story stole them, in the first instance, from 
the “ Arabian Nights.” 


pan 
afte 





STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE public are from time to time entertained by choice 
collections of blunders which examiners have found, or 
profess to have found, in the written or vivd voce answers of 
examinees. I say “ profess to have found,” because some of 
these mistakes bear, it seems to me, manifest signs of art, of 
elaboration if not of invention, of the ingenuity of the 
teacher rather than of the stupidity of the taught. I have 
always had my doubts, for instance, of the genuineness of the 
famous construing of “Atque oculis capti fodere cubilia 
talpe.” << Talpx, ‘moles,’ capti, ‘taken up,’ cubilia, ‘from 
their beds,’ oculis, ‘by their eyes.’” “You have left out 
fodere,” said the examiner, with admirable gravity. Undis- 
turbed, the pupil recommenced, taking the words as before, and 
adding “fodere, ‘by a man kept for the purpose.’” This, it 
must be confessed, looks ben trovato rather than vero. For 
what I am going to give I can absolutely vouch. They have 





been gathered during the last few weeks, as I have painfully 
toiled through a wilderness of papers. The reader must not 
suppose that an examiner finds his papers as amusing as, say, 
Mr. Mark Twain’s “Screamers.” “Screamers” are few and 
far between. Asa rule, the blunders are dull and depressing. 
One has to traverse, if the metaphor may be allowed, vast 
tracts of level error, and comes only at rare intervals to some 
little eminence of absurdity. 


“Lacrymas dilecte pelle Creiise” was a phrase that con- 
siderably exercised the ingenuity of my young friends. 
“ Choosing tears and the skin of Creiisa” was one rendering, 
and “On the skin there are the tears of thy sweet Creiisa” 
was another. These imply a knowledge of the fact that pellis 
means “skin;” but it is sadly misapplied, and I prefer the 
imagination of a third version, “The shadow of Creiisa shed 
tears.” Possibly it was not ignorance, but a suspicion of the 
good faith of A®neas, that made a fourth translator render 
dilecte by “deserted.” Critics have always thought that the 
hero’s account of the disappearance of his wife was unsatis- 
factory. In the description of Tityos and the vulture, 
rimaturque epulis was translated by “and rummaged in his 
shoulders,”—obviously a reminiscence of épaules. (Nothing 
is more curious than the lingua franca written by un- 
happy children who are learning two or three languages 
at once.) It will be remembered that the line runs 
thus,—* Viscera, rimaturque epulis.” Such a trifle as a comma 
cannot be expected to stop the despairing translator, who 
feels himself bound to make sense somehow. (This is 
a good sign, on the whole; many are absolutely careless on 
this point.) Hence it was not surprising to read, “ Relies on 
his entrails for his food.” The passage is introduced by the 
conjunctions necnon et, the former, as the beginning of a 
paragraph, having a capital letter. This gave Tityos a com- 
panion in his misery, the suffering pair being “ Necnon” and 
“Tityon.” One of the passages set was the description of the 
serpents killing Laocoén and his sons. In one translation the 
highly graphic touch of “licking their bloody jaws ” was in- 
troduced. This did much credit to the writer’s realistic power, 
but it was difficult to appropriate it to a probable equivalent 
in the Latin. On the whole, the word lubricate being taken 
into account, it seemed that summa ad delubra must have 
been in his mind. Later on, in the same passage, sceleratam 
hastam was transmuted into a “swift spear;” “In compositi 
healese. . 2 .. conserunt manus” became “The enemies 
were so unprepared that they shook hands;” and “ Lydius, 
oldest and best of men,” was extracted by a curious process of 
selection and addition out of 


“ubi Lydius arva 
Inter opima virum leni fluit agmine Thybris,’ 


’ 


and “This was the first house built,” by a mental action which 
I have not been able to follow, out of hane primum tutare 
domum. If my examinees had been undergraduates instead 
of schoolboys and schoolgirls, I should have seen a stroke of 
humour in “rusticari, ‘to be rusticated,’—7.e., ‘to have a good 
time in the country.’” Probably the fun of superi sinit hoc 
regnator Olympi—* the governor makes himself superior to 
Olympus ”—was unintended. In the description of the 
horses of the sun, there was a certain ingenuity in rendering 
ambrosie succo saturos, by “basted in ambrosial juice.” 
“We rest upon our oars,” for prendimus oras, was scarcely so 
happy. 

Questions on grammar and history did not produce much 
amusement, but it may be worth recording that one young gentle- 
man fancied that frequentative verbs were “ verbs that occurred 
over and over again,” and another that “ Ajax was the father of 
Priam.” I may conclude by recalling from an earlier but 
perfectly genuine experience what has always seemed to me a 
very ingenious translation. Sallust says in his “Catiline,” 
that while some men can be corrupted only by great bribes, 
others succumb to small temptation,—* Multi in parva pecunia 
perspiciuntur quam sint leves.” The translation, “Many men, 
when short of money, perceive of how little consequence 
they are,” is eminently true to fact, and not very far from a 
possible rendering of the Latin. In parva pecunia is not unlike 
in tenui re, though it must be allowed that perspiciuntur is 
strained beyond any possible middle sense. Still, I conceive 
that I was right in giving this young moralist a mark for the 
maxim which he so cleverly fathered on the historian. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@—_- 
THE CRUX OF FEDERATION. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—It is now as good as admitted by at all events British 
Home-rulers, that Irish “ Home-rule” involves English, Scotch, 
Welsh, and probably Ulster statutory Parliaments, with 
an Imperial Parliament over all, in which the Colonies shall 
also be represented. There are, of course, many objections to 
this scheme, but one occurs to me which is absolutely con- 
clusive. In one respect, England (proper) fills quite a peculiar 
position in the world. To all other nations their domestic 
affairs are the most important, but England’s trade and 
commerce have assumed such enormous proportions that her 
Imperial interests overtop all others. For good or evil, she 
has adopted Free-trade, become dependent on other countries 
for food and employment, and must keep her communications 
open at all cost. She dare not place Army, Navy, and 
Imperial legislation in the hands of an authority of which 
she was not practically the mistress. Every part of the 
Empire save England herself could support its population 
comfortably out of its own soil. For this solid reason, 
England can never enter any Federation or surrender her 
complete liberty of action. Englishmen pur sang feel this 
instinctively, and hence the Members of Parliament returned 
by England (proper) are nearly three to one against Home- 
rule.—I am, Sir, &e., D. 


JOHN WESLEY ON THE COLONIES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—I have just come upon a passage in Southey’s Life of 
Wesley which seems to show that the doctrine that our 
Colonies should be encouraged to look forward to the time 
when they will be independent of the Mother-country, is not, 
as I had imagined, a modern invention of what is commonly 
known as the Manchester school of politicians, but was held 
by one of the most thoroughgoing Tories that ever lived. It 
will be found at page 286 of the third edition, published in 
1848, and runs thus:—‘ Colonies are naturally Republican, 
and when they are far distant and upon a large scale they tend 
necessarily as well as naturally to separation. Colonies will 
be formed with a view to this when colonial policy shall be 
better understood. It will be acknowledged that when pro- 
tection is no longer needed, dependence ceases to be desirable; 
and that when a people can maintain and defend themselves, 
they are past their pupilage.” 

Having regard to the recent utterances ascribed to the 
Governor of the Cape Colony, the quotation may be interesting 
to those of your readers who are as ignorant as myself, if any 
such there be.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. B. 


THE DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 
{To THE EpIToR O¥ THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—Will you of your courtesy allow me a little space in 
which to submit that the view taken in your article of the 
position of the shareholders of the above in International Law, 
is a perhaps unduly unfavourable one ? 

In that article it is laid down that “the British principle, 
acted upon in all cases, is that British subjects adventure their 
money in foreign securities at their ownrisk...... We have 
never departed from that principle in theory.” But surely Lord 
Palmerston did not recognise any such principle in his circular 
of 1848, wherein he explained the British position as follows :— 

“Tf the question is to be considered simply in its bearing on 
international right, there can be no doubt whatever of the perfect 
right which the Government of every country possesses to take up, 
as a matter of diplomatic negotiation, any well-founded complaint 
which any of its subjects may prefer against the Government of 
another country, or any wrong which from such foreign Govern- 
ment those subjects may have sustained; and if the Government 
of one country is entitled to demand redress for any one individual 
among its subjects who may have a just but unsatisfied pecuniary 
claim upon the Government of another country, the right so to 
require redress cannot be diminished merely because the extent of 
the wrong is increased, and because instead of there being one 
individual claiming a comparatively small sum, there are a great 
number of individuals to whom a very large amount is due. It is 
therefore simply a question of discretion with the British Govern- 
ment whether this matter should or should not be taken up by 
diplomatic negotiation, and the decision of that question of discre- 
tion turns entirely upon British and domestic considerations.” 


Lord Palmerston was here speaking primarily of British 








— 
subjects who have invested money in foreign Government 
securities, but the language used would cover such a Case ag 
the Delagoa shareholders represent theirs to be. 

Again, in 1880, Lord Salisbury, in a speech to the repre. 
sentatives of some Turkish bondholders, after distinguishing 
the case of holders of foreign Government securities from 
those of other persons injured by a foreign Government, went 
on to say that “the principle which all Ministers have laig 
down for themselves, and which especially Lord Palmerston 
laid down for himself, was that H.M.’s Government would 
consider each case by itself, and would not be bound by any 
general rule, but would do in each case what it thought to be 
best in view of the particular circumstances attending it,” 
(Times, January 7th, 1880.) 

Nothing, indeed, is a nicer question in International Lay 
than how far a State is entitled to protect its subjects when 
defrauded by some foreign Government; but I think it may 
be safely assumed that,—(1), Any property invested in 
civilised country is invested on the implied understanding that, 
the Government of that country will use its power with 
ordinary equity and decent honesty; (2), a Government has. 
aright to protect its subjects from gross ill-usage, even if such 
ill-usage is being lawfully inflicted by the foreign Government 
on its own subjects. For instance, the Portuguese Govern. 
ment have a legal right to hang every red-haired Portuguese; 
but if they were to seize and hang every red-haired foreigner 
in Portuguese territory, foreign Governments would have a 
good casus belli. 

Ido not know the facts as to the rights or wrongs of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway shareholders, but if their ill-usage is as 
gross as their advocates claim, it may be questioned whether 
there is in International Law anything which should prevent 
her Majesty from declaring war on the King of Portugal, or 
from resorting to such milder measures of coercion as her 
Government may deem advisable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT HAINEs, 


[We spoke of English practice, not International Law, and 
distinctly admitted not only the right of remonstrance but of 
war, if the country aggrieved thought the matter large enough. 
What we contend is, that the Government cannot guarantee 
British investments in foreign countries against the foreign 
State, any more than against private thieves or swindlers.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 

{To tue EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ ] 
Srr,—May I be permitted to make a suggestion, founded upon 
the last paragraph of your able article last week on the 
Delagoa Bay difficulty ? It appears to me that the present 
moment might be opportune to open negotiations with 
Portugal for an interchange of territory with Great Britain— 
Portugal to cede Goa and all her possessions in Hindostan, 
Delagoa Bay and all her East African possessions, including 
the territories watered by the Zambesi and affluents; and to 
receive in exchange an equivalent in territory on the West 
Coast of Africa, and an indemnity against any future claim 
for the real or supposed debt of £3,000,000 to Great Britain. 
If this arrangement could be carried out, England’s hands 
would be for ever free in South Africa; and to Portugal would 
revert some of her ancient possessions, such as Elmina, and she: 
would probably be able to develop those countries in a manner 
impossible to him of Anglo-Saxon blood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. V. 





HOPE FOR WORKERS. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Referring to your interesting article in a recent number 
on this subject, I was talking to a superior and intelligent 
factory worker to-day, who has himself worked in a factory 
for forty-five years, and he said the labour in mills had enor- 
mously improved for the better during the past forty years, 
and now that no labour was, in the true sense of the word, 
severe. He further said, his opinion was that the factory 
workers would not consider a transference of the work to 
their own homes an improvement, and if the option were 
given them, they would prefer to work in larger numbers in 
the factory, preferring the life imparted to work where large 
numbers were employed. As showing that factory work is 
not generally distasteful to young girls, may be instanced the 
fact that in manufacturing districts the difficulty in obtaining 
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estic servants is much greater than is generally the case 


dom J. H. DRANSFIELD. 


in other districts.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
The Elms, H uddersfield, July 10th. 


PASTEUR’S PROPHYLACTIC. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘“‘SpEcTaToR.’’] 

31z,—Mr. Victor Horsley evidently seeks to weaken the force 
of my remarks by suggesting that I do not believe in the 
existence of rabies at all. He says that in my address before 
the Nottingham Medico-Chirurgical Society, I “ endeavoured 
to support the futile thesis that rabies does not exist.” Mr. 
Horsley was present when the address in question was delivered, 
and ought to know better. Anyway, his statement is not in 
accordance with facts, and I forward you a copy of the paper 
jn question, in order that you may verify this assertion for 
yourself. hoe 

Mr. Horsley adds that it is not true, as stated by myself, that 
the deaths from hydrophobia have increased owing to the 
formation of the Pasteur Institute. Well, Sir, it is certain 
that the deaths have increased from 30 per annum to 43 per 
annum, the great majority of the sufferers having undergone 
inoculation (which accounts for some of the mortality), and in 
the opinion of the most eminent of M. Pasteur’s countrymen, 
many of these deaths were due to nervous dread of the disease; 
which is clearly the direct result of the incessant talk upon the 
subject occasioned by M. Pasteur’s Institution and his so-called 
wonderful discovery. 

Ihave no wish to depreciate the results of that eminent 





gentleman’s labours; but surely, Sir, if M. Pasteur could 
prevent hydrophobia he would prevent hydrophobia, and 
the fact that 162 persons have died after submitting to 
his inoculations, is proof positive that he is quite power- | 
less in this respect. I am told that the bottles con- 
taining M. Pasteur’s solutions for inoculation are inscribed, | 
“Trés périlleux, ne touchez pas,” and must say, for my | 
own part, that I agree with the label, and think the advice 
excellent. Here are cases in point. Leopold Née was bitten | 
at Arras on November 7th, 1886; he was subjected to M- 
Pasteur’s treatment on the 17th and following days, and died | 
of hydrophobia on December 17th, just a month later. The | 
dog that bit him was perfectly healthy. In July, 1886, Arthur | 
Stoboi, one of the scholars of the Lyceum at Lubline, in | 
Russia, was bitten by a dog, whereupon he was immediately 
sent to the Pasteur Institute at Warsaw and submitted to | 
inoculation by Dr. Boniville. He was discharged from the | 
Institution on August 11th with a certificate of cure, on the | 
strength of which he was readmitted to the Lyceum, and 
resumed his studies. On November 9th, however, three months | 
later, he felt pain in the region of the inoculations, and shortly 
afterwards died of hydrophobia: meanwhile the dog that bit 
him remained perfectly well, and has continued well ever since. 
An Italian paper, called the Interessi Cremonese, in a recent 
issue records the following :—“' The groom of Signor Camillo 
Mina, at Due Miglia, on the farm of Santa Maria, died the day 
before yesterday of hydrophobia. He was bitten by a sheep- 
dog, and subjected to the Pasteur treatment at Milan for a 
month.” The dog was healthy. The same journal states that 
three other men were bitten and subjected to the Pasteur treat- 
ment; two of these, Rigoni and Poli, have died, and the other 
is in a dangerous condition, “in consequence,” the editor says; 
“of the anti-rabic injections, since the dog, having been sent 
by the commune to Pasteur, has been declared not to have 
been rabid.” It would be easy to multiply such quotations if 
I might trespass upon your space, and they would be very 
numerous indeed if all record were not usually lost by our 
insane habit (for it is an insane habit in a scientific sense) of 
destroying the dog directly a patient has been bitten, so that 
its actual condition cannot be ascertained. 

Now, Sir, we must admit, in face of these facts, either that 
the bite of a healthy dog will cause hydrophobia—in which 
case there is no such specific disease as rabies—or that M. 
Pasteur’s injections have proved fatal. Mr. Horsley may accept 
which horn of the dilemma he pleases; but I may add that, in 
the opinion of many of M. Pasteur’s eminent countrymen 
(Professor Peter, Dr. Luteaud, the late Dr. Constantine James, 
Professor Colin, and others), the latter solution is the correct 
one. They say,—‘‘M. Pasteur ne guérit pas la rage; il la 
donne.” 

Mr. Horsley is in error with regard to the condition of 
things at the inception of the Pasteur Institute; his statement 





that only an extremely small minority of M. Pasteur’s patients 
have been bitten by healthy animals is not in accordance with 
facts ; and with regard to the present system which Mr. Horsley 
says is adopted at that Institution, I may remark that ex- 
perimental inoculation is no proof of rabies, since Professor 
Spitzka, of New York, produced exactly the same results with 
the tissues of a healthy animal; also that veterinary certifi- 
cates are extremely likely to mislead, since so many diseases 
in the dog (too numerous to mention here, fever with 
delirium, for instance) so exactly resemble rabies, that it is 
almost impossible to be certain in any given case; while the 
police diagnosis of the diseases of animals in the street is 
simply an absurdity outside discussion. 

Permit me, Sir, in conclusion, to express a hope that the 
statement of these facts will prevent Mr. Horsley from again 
bringing forward his “hopelessly erroneous estimates and 
beliefs.”—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES BELL TAYLor. 


[We cannot allow this correspondence to go on indefinitely, 
and must limit any further letters to the concise correction of 
distinct misrepresentations.—ED. Spectator. } 


THE MUZZLING OF DOGS. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I travelled a considerable distance last Saturday in 
order to attend a meeting at St. James’s Hall, convened under 
the chairmanship of the Bishop of Ely, to protest against the 
Bill recently brought into the House of Commons requiring 
that all dogs should be muzzled for some indefinite period. 
It was with regret that I found myself unable to support the 
resolution then moved, and carried nem. con. The resolution 
was :—‘ That, in the opinion of this meeting, there is not 
sufficient evidence of an increase of rabies in this country to 
justify recourse to exceptional measures or the introduction 
of drastic legislation relating to dogs.” It appeared to me 
undesirable to record an opinion so easily controvertible, as 
being one involving a question of degree. Would it not 
have been better to maintain that, assuming an increase 
of rabies and of hydrophobia, the evil ought not to be 
met by the cruel and unnecessary practice of muzzling? 
That it is cruel, must have been only too apparent to 
the observing faculties of all who used them during the 
last period of enforced muzzling. True, it is urged, and not 
unreasonably, that muzzles may be used that do not materially 
inconvenience a dog. A humane person would doubtless take 
care that the muzzle was sufficiently roomy, and, above all, 
would not fail to take it off at night, or on the dog’s return 
home. But what proportion do such persons bear to the 
number of the population? And how often have I seen un- 
fortunate dogs with leather collars barely permitting the 
mouth to open! Conceive for a moment the thousands of 
dogs, with these instruments of torture left on them, unable 
so much as to lap up a few drops of water from a ditch. Con- 
sider, too, the great number of lost dogs suffering from 
starvation and thirst till death comes to their relief. 

But muzzling is not only cruel, but unnecessary, and, as I 
believe, inexpedient. Unnecessary, for there are other modes 
by which rabies may be checked which are not cruel. Would 
not an enactment requiring that all dogs should wear collars, 
with the name and address of their owners, meet the case ? 
It might be provided that any dog found at large with name 
and address should be taken to their homes, and the owner 
be summoned, and liable to a fine. And dogs without name 
and address might be killed, in some merciful manner to be 
provided by law. Such a plan would put a stop to loafing 
dogs, by which rabies is chiefly propagated. 

But, as I have suggested, muzzling is inexpedient as well as 
unnecessary. Veterinary surgeons have testified again and 
again that muzzling damages the health of dogs. And it is 
probable that the bite of an unhealthy dog produces hydro- 
phobia in men, although the animal itself may not have become 
inoculated with the virus of rabies. It is well known that the 
bite of the fox, and of the wolf, probably also of the cat, pro- 
duces hydrophobia, although the animals have not the disease 
of rabies. In the Daily News of July 6th, there is reported a 
curious case of a boy who died of hydrophobia a few days ago, 
in consequence of the bite of a dog in April last, the dog 
having up to the present date shown no symptom of rabies. 

Do not these considerations suggest the probability that 
when the period of muzzling is over, the mouths of dogs will 
be opened which have been rendered unhealtby by cruelty, and 
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which will be far more dangerous to man than if they had been 
unmuzzled? But howsoever these things be, I can only 
say for myself—in common, I am sure, with numbers of others 
—that I would much rather take my chance of hydrophobia 
(which is all one can be asked to do), than that the dogs of the 
United Kingdom should be subjected to the torture which 
muzzling involves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenzxum Club, July 10th. JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 





SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘SPECTATOR.”’ } 
S1r,—To the inscriptions mentioned in Mr. MacLeod’s letter 
in the Spectator of July 6th, allow me to add two, one serious 
and one jocular, which I have lately seen in-the South of 
France. At Urrugne, between St. Jean de Luz and the 
Spanish frontier, is a dial on the church-tower, with the words, 
—‘ Vulnerant omnes: ultima necat.” And at Libourne, over 
a dial on the front of an auberge, is the legend,—* C’est Pheure 
de boire.” It would appear that at Libourne there is an 
opening for the Blue-Ribbon Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chelmsford, July 8th. R. E. BaRtLett. 





A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘ Specrator.”’ } 
S1r,—I send you a few details, supplied by a later letter, of 
the prairie fire described in the Spectator of May 25th.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALFRED CHURCH. 


«‘ Dick was untouched by the fire, only considerably choked by 
the smoke, which was very dense. The line of fire varied in 
width very much, according to the grass it was burning. Owing 
to the hurricane which was blowing at the time, the flames were 
very fierce, and though the wind kept them from rising to 
any height, they stretched for 25 ft. at least in front of the 
burning grass. The grass on fire would be 5ft. to 10ft. in 
width. Altogether, it was a good-sized furnace to go through. 
I was on my way to town, and when I crossed the hills just north 
of us I saw a vast black plain, and thought the fire had gone out. 
But suddenly the wind got up very strong from the north, and in 
an instant I saw a line of flame five or six miles long almost in front 
of me. I drove on tosome ground burnt over last fall, and watched 
the fire go past, and I never saw anything like it before. When 
it reached the hills, where the grass is 2 ft. long in places, it just 
rushed along in great leaps and bounds, jumping coulées 50 ft. to 
100ft. broad, and leaving them to burn afterwards. In less than five 
minutes it was out of sight, having travelled three miles and 
crossed the ridge. I knew that it would be past our place inside 
five minutes more, and also that Dick was prepared for it. SoI 
drove on to town. When I was coming home I saw ‘ Belle’ and 
<Vi’ [two mares] out on the range; I then knew something must 
have been burnt. So I made double-quick time home. The first 
thing I saw was the pasture fence completely demolished. And 
then I saw the roof of the house, and knew that was standing, any- 
how. I was considerably thankful when I found that only the 
hay was gone.” 








BOOKS. 


ie 
FINAL MEMORIALS OF EDGAR QUINE'T.* 

THERE are few more touching figures in the history of con- 
temporary literature than that of the Roumanian lady who 
became the second wife of Edgar Quinet, and who, after 
devoting to him while living twenty-three years of the 
tenderest care, has for the last fourteen years consecrated 
herself to the keeping his memory alive. The daughter of an 
eminent Roumanian patriot, George Asaky, the founder of 
modern Roumanian literature, she so merges herself into her 
husband as to speak of her own father as of Edgar Quinet’s 
father-in-law, of her own son—who died young—as Quinet’s 
son-in-law. Nor would it be possible to guess, were it not 
told us, that she was other than a Frenchwoman, so perfect 
is her mastery of the French language, so absolute her 
love for, her absorption in, her adoptive country. Perhaps 
the most wonderful evidence of the way in which she 
learnt to identify herself with her husband lies in her 
account of Quinct’s first marriage, of the passionate love 
which he bore to his first wife, Minna Moré, of her 
goodness and her loveliness. It is probably hard for a 
devoted second wife to be absolutely impartial towards the 
one who enjoyed the first-fruits of her husband’s love. In 
this case so absolute is the devotion, that you feel the second 
wife loves the first just because she loved her husband and 


* (1.) Edgar Quinet avant VEml. Par Madame Edgar Quinet. 1 vol. 1887.—— 
(2.) Edgar Quinet depuis VExil, Par Madame Edgar Quinet. l vol, 1889, Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 





ne 
was beloved of him. It must be added that the Moré fatuj} 
appear themselves to have received the second Madame Quine 
with perfect cordiality, and that she speaks of them in the 
most affectionate terms. 
But it would be marring the whole intention of the 
volumes under review to dwell upon their author, ang Lot 
upon him who is their subject. A considerable interra), 
it will be seen, has separated the publication of the fir 
which covers the period 1803-1851, from that of the Secon, 
which extends from 1851 to 1875. The latter wag ny 
indeed, intended to appear in the author's lifetime; but gy 
has yielded, and rightly, to the urgency of friends. To a gro 
extent the two volumes serve as a complement to—Madanp 
Quinet herself tells us that they were practically intended 3, 
a continuation of—that which is perhaps the most deeply 
interesting of all Quinet’s works, the Histoire de mes Idées, 


For many, at least, of the present generation of readers, itis 
necessary briefly to retrace the principal details of Quinet’s ifs, 
Born in 1803, son of a father employed in the Commissariat of 
the first Napoleon’s armies, and of a Protestant mother, Quine 
was chiefly brought up at Lyons, but was sent to Paris a 
seventeen, having been already declared admissible to the 
Polytechnic School, which, however, he never entered. He was 
placed at first at a banker's, but made it a condition that he 
should be allowed to study at the same time for the French 
Bar. He left the banking-house after six months, and carried 
his legal studies as far as passing his final examination, but 
does not appear to have ever been admitted as an advocate, 
In the meantime, one of his leading passions, the literary one, 
had mastered him. His translation of Herder’s Ideas on the 
Philosophy of the History of Mankind, with his entirely 
original “ Introduction” to the work, had brought him into 
relation with some of the leading thinkers of the day. He 
had already visited England and Switzerland; in 1827 he 
was at Heidelberg, received in German society with a 
cordiality which it would now be impossible for a French. 
man to find there, and forming (1828) an intimacy witi 
the Moré family, among the ten daughters of which one 
was destined to become his first wife. Meanwhile, his name 
as a literary man was sufficiently prominent for him to be 
chosen out of a hundred competitors as member of a scientific 
Commission sent to Greece (1829), the result of which was the 
publication of a volume on Modern Greece, soon translated into 
German and Russian. He had hurried to Heidelberg on his 
return; on his way back to Paris, he was met at Strasburg 
by the news of the Revolution of July, 1830. Many of his 
friends were now in power, but he began to write in the news- 
papers, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, recently founded, and 
by his outspokenness offended several. His father died in 
1831, and he then went to Italy for two years. In 1834 he 
married Minna Moré, and spent the next two years in 
Germany, making an excursion into Belgium. In 1839 he 
obtained a professorship at Lyons, the chair being created for 
him. His success was brilliant, but after a twelvemonth 
he threw up his professorship to return to Paris. Here 
in 1841 was created for him a new chair, that of the 
“Languages and Literature of Southern Europe.” Michelet 
was his colleague, and there in 1843 they carried on their 
famous campaign against the Jesuits and Ultramontanes, the 
result of which in 1846 was the interdiction of Quinet’s 
lectures, giving him the opportunity for a tour in Spain. In 
1847 his beloved mother died. In 1848 the Revolution gave 
him back his chair, and his native Department, the Ain, 
elected him to the Assembly. He was re-elected, and remained 
a Deputy till the Coup d’Etat of 1851, a few months before 
which he lost his first wife. Twenty-two years of exile followed, 
spent first in Belgium, then in Switzerland. He married 
again in 1852, and the unremitting tender helpfulness of his 
second wife probably did much to prolong his life. Almost 
every year of exile was marked by the publication of a new 
work. He refused to avail himself of the amnesty of 1859, 
though the gradual estrangement thereby from many of his 
friends who had availed themselves of it made the eleven 
years of now voluntary exile the bitterest of all to bear. At 
last the Empire fell, and Quinet re-entered France, to go 
through all the trials of the siege of Paris. He was, of course, 
elected to the National Assembly in 1871, coming in fourth 
on the list for Paris, though at the time seriously ill. Another 
serious illness, brought on by the sufferings of the siege, came 
on in 1872. He was still able to write his last complete work, 
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ccossaeapani 
L'Esprit Nouveau. Death carried him away (March 27th, 


1875), before he had published its successor, Vie et Mort du 
Génie Gree. : 

Of the two volumes before us, the former is perhaps the 
more attractive, especially in its earlier pages, which relate to 
the early and passionate affection of Quinet for his mother, 
the strange vicissitudes of his education, and through it all 
the rapid development of his mind; so that at twenty we find 
him already publishing (at his own expense, and at the cost of 
his chairs and mattress) a politico-social satire, The Tablets of 
the Wandering Jew, then writing a History of Human Per- 
sonality, immediately followed by a work on Political Institu- 
tions in their Relations to Religion, simultaneously with which 
he wrote another on Bossuet. At twenty-one, he was writing 
an introduction to and translating Herde:’s Ideas on the 
Philosophy of the History of Mankind. The latter work he 
was even able to sell for nearly £100. His literary fecundity 
was always prodigious, especially having reference to the 
careful study on which his writings were based. His so-called 
complete works make up twenty-eight volumes, besides two of 
correspondence, and yet the former do not contain the earlier 
works above-mentioned. As soon as one work was finished, 
Madame Quinet tells us, another was begun. 

Considered merely as a literary man, Quinet’s range was 
enormous, writing now in poetry, now in prose: literature 
proper, history, language, archeology, philosophy, all supplied 
him with subjects for works, always noteworthy, masterpieces 
often, full of high and striking thoughts expressed ina style at 
once lofty and brilliant. He was passionately fond of music, 
and played the violin. Natural science occupied him much in 
his later years, and formed the subject of one of the most 
striking of his books. As an orator, in his lectures at Lyons 
and in Paris he aroused the utmost enthusiasm in his audiences. 
Yet think of him as a politician, and his literary, artistic, 
scientific, oratorical gifts almost disappear in the steadfastness 
of his patriotism. To vast masses of his countrymen, who 
cared nothing for literature or philosophy, Quinet was simply 
the unbending foe to all tyranny. And yet we must go deeper 
still to find the true secret of his life. It lay in the purity of 
his moral character, and above all in his absolute sincerity. 
Foreigners are apt to consider the French, whatever may be 
their great and brilliant qualities, as an insincere people, whose 
profession and practice have often the very slightest mutual 
connection. Yet here was a Frenchman who strove all his 
life long simply to do and to say that which he thought 
right. Our own politicians may well blush before the 
example of such a life. It is simply impossible to imagine 
Edgar Quinet deliberately making statements to mislead an 
assembly of which he was a member; it is impossible not to 
imagine him turning his back with disgust on any one who 
did so. Yet this stern sincerity was accompanied by a keen 
sense of humour. In his early youth he had been for a time 
under the spell of Cousin, who made much of him, as he was 
wont to do of any able young men whom he might hope to 
use as tools. What can be more delightful than these two 
anecdotes of him ?— 


“He was come back from Berlin, where he had had some little 
difficulties with the police. ..... One morning, I come to his 
door and ring; he opens to me himself, draped in his great white 
dressing-gown of soft stuff. He walks up and down, and exclaims 
with a melodramatic voice, ‘Quinet, do you see, the world, mis- 
fortune, and I, we form a vast trinity.’ And whilst continuing to 
walk up and down with long strides, changing his language, but 
not his tone, ‘Quinet, Iam completely disgusted with martyrdom.’ ” 
“When all the world was agitated in favour of the Greeks, the 
friend of Plato could not remain indifferent. His excitement 
reached its height, when he learnt Santa Rosa’s death in the island 
of Sphacteria. The day when this news went abroad, on seeing 
me enter his room, he took my hand, and with tragie voice: 
‘Quinet, Santa Rosa has just perished, assassinated in the isle of 
Sphacteria. Quinet, prepare, be ready, we must set off, you and 
I, we will go and avenge Santa Rosa.’ I, who dreamed of nothing 
but Greece, transported with delight, finding my utmost wishes 
realised in the idea of making this journey and under such cir- 
cumstances, I return home in all haste, and make all preparations 
for the start. As soon as I was ready, I hastened to M. Cousin’s 
to place myself at his disposal. Again he came himself to open 
to me, always clad in his white dressing-gown. On seeing me, he 
gazes fixedly at me, with an air of inspiration lays his hand on 
my shoulder, and after a long silence, majestically says: ‘ Well, 
Quinet, we will not set off.’ ” 


Scarcely less humorous is the account of how Cousin, in an 
interview with Quinet and Michelet, already inseparable 
friends, after a splendid discourse on the beauty and holiness 
of self-sacrifice, seized both their hands and exclaimed :—“ Yes, 





my young friends, I see no fairer future for you than that 
which I am about to trace out for you. You, Quinet, you will 
undertake, for ten years, a translation of the ‘ Commentaries” 
of Olympiodorus. To you, Michelet, I reserve St. Bernard. 
Here is a mission worthy of you both.” It need hardly be 
added that it was in his own interest that he tried to impose 
such tasks on his young friends, and that they were both clear- 
sighted enough not to fall into the trap. 

Many extracts of deep interest might be made from these 
volumes; but it must suffice to quote Edgar Quinet’s last 
words :— 

“ As I was offering him his medicine, he seized my hand, and 
keeping it in his own, said with grave sweetness: ‘We must be 
prepared to suffer...... Will it be from separation ? In reality 
we shall be always united, here and elsewhere. .... . There, 
where there is no more disease, nor sorrow, nor separation.’ ....- 
And with heroic accent he repeated three times: ‘ Well, yes, we 
shall be united again in eternity,—and in the truth. ..... Now 
I will try to sleep.’ ” 

As a master of French prose, Quinet will always hold a high. 
rank amongst the brilliant group of nineteenth-century writers. 
His place is beside Victor Hugo, George Sand, and Lamartine. 
Without Hugo’s colossal genius, he is free from his glaring 
faults as he is from the soft prolixity of Lamartine. In point 
of style, it is possible that posterity may rank him above both, 
and second only to the incomparable author of the Mare au 
Diable, Consuelo, and the Lettres d’un Voyageur. He had many 
other titles to remembrance. He discovered Roumania for 
Europe, and for France her epics of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. He anticipated on many points much of the current 
thought of our day. But above all he was, in a dishonest age, 
an honest man. 





ARDATH.* 

Miss Marie CoRELLI’s latest contribution to literature is a 
very powerful, very fascinating, very faulty, and very irri- 
tating romance. As we are aware that this must sound a 
decidedly bewildering and paradoxical verdict, we hasten to 
add that no one of the epithets we have just used applies to 
Ardath as a whole, though every one of them may be applied 
in turn to various portions of it; and the book, therefore, 
provides materials for critical estimates which would leave 
entirely contradictory impressions on the mind of the reader. 
The author has very unfortunately handicapped herself with 
a structural scheme which hardly any amount of talent or 
even of genius could render artistically satisfying. The larger 
part of the first volume, the whole of the second volume, and the 
early chapters of the third, belong to the region of pure yomance, 
the romance of fanciful and imaginative invention ; and then 
we are suddenly dropped down from this ideal cloudland, with 
its impressive splendours and terrors, into the West End of 
the London of to-day, and made to breathe a prosaic atmo- 
sphere of chilly cynicism in which it seems impossible that 
romance should live. Just at the close of the book, an attempt 
is made to take us back into the romantic region; but the 
previous sudden descent has for the time so impaired Miss 
Corelli’s imaginative buoyancy, that it is not by any means 
successful, and Alwyn’s final meeting and union with the 
Edris who at last descends from heavenly places to become 
an earthly wife, provides a very flat conclusion to a singularly 
powerful and captivating romantic creation. 

The machinery used at the opening of the work is perhaps 
a little clumsy. Theos Alwyn, a young English poet who has 
drifted into the fashionable mood of pessimism and unbelief, 
finds himself sojourning at a monastery in a pass of 
the Caucasus. The religion of the monastic community is 
not clearly recognisable, but it seems like a combination of 
Christianity and that peculiar mixture of unbelief and super- 
stition which is absurdly called ‘“ Theosophism.” Among the 
monks, Alwyn finds a man whose sudden and mysterious dis- 
appearance from the great world has been a nine days’ wonder, 
—one Heliobas, with whom the sceptical poet holds colloquy, 
and by whom he is for a time liberated from the body that he 
may behold the realities of the world of spirit. During this 
liberation he meets in some unknown sphere a girl who 
describes herself as “ God’s maiden Edris,” tells him that she 
has loved him for countless ages, that the object of her being 
is to raise him to her own plane of spiritual vision, and finally 
vanishes, after summoning him to meet her again upon “the 








* Ardath: the Story of a Dead Self. By Marie Corelli, In3 vols. Loudon: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 
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field of Ardath.” On his return to earth, he learns from 
Heliobas that this field of Ardath is mentioned in the Book of 
Esdras, that it was in the immediate vicinity of Babylon, and 
he is urged by the monk to journey to the ruins of the great 
city, that he may find the place and keep his tryst. The 
chapters describing the midnight discovery of Ardath and the 
second meeting with Edris are rich in beauty, and are full of 
eerie imaginative work; but we must not linger over them, 
for they are but a prelude, though a very striking one, to the 
strange scenes of the remarkable story to which, as we have 
said, the greater part of the book is devoted. Almost the last 
words of Edris are words of prophetic warning that Alwyn is 
to “ learn from the perils of the past the perils of the future,” 
in order that he may be able to “weigh against an immortal 
destiny of Love the worth of Fame;” and when Alwyn is 
roughly awakened from the swoon into which he sinks after 
the vanishing of Edris, he finds himself no longer on the fleld 
of Ardath, but lying near the gates of a strange city, sur- 
rounded by a group of strange men, speaking a strange 
language, in which—strangest of all—he is able to reply to 
their curious interrogations. As he recovers possession of 
himself, he discovers that he is clad in the garb of his 
awakeners, and that their tongue, though unfamiliar to him, 
is the only one he can remember. He has lost, indeed, all 
personal identity except a vague consciousness of some life left 
behind, the recollection of his Christian name, Theos, and of 
the field of Ardath where he bade farewell to that forgotten 
existence. At this point, the careful reader will possibly guess 
what is actually the case, that the prophecy of Edris is begin- 
ning to be fulfilled. Alwyn is about to re-enter, to live again, an 
old life, not in actual personal experience, but as an outside 
onlooker: he, the man of the nineteenth contury, is to see 
himself in his habit as he lived five centuries before Christ; 
to witness his own glory, his own fame, his old folly, and his 
old fall, that he may learn the lesson of it all, and through 
the Valley of Humiliation enter the Celestial City. This isa 
daring imaginative conception, and it is embodied with 
marvellous success. The splendours of the city of Al-Kyris 
the Magnificent; the luxurious, feverish, selfish, ineffectual 
life of the idolised laureate Sah-luma, who is the Alwyn of 
those early days; the gorgeous functions of the court of 
Zephorinim ; the still more gorgeous but ghastly and 
loathsome festivities presided over by that beautiful fiend, 
the high-priestess Lysia; the varied phenomena of existence 
in a community given over utterly to the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life; the omens which 
amid all the glories foretell catastrophe and ruin; the 
catastrophe itself, with all its incidents of strange horror, are 
painted with an imaginative power which for the time holds 
us, as it were, spell-bound. Here and there the details may 
seem too sensuous or too revolting for perfect art—the descrip- 
tion of the death of Nir-jalis, after drinking the Silver Nectar, 
is one of the most horrible things we can remember in fiction 
—but the effect of the few touches which repel is lost in the 
sumptuous and sombre grandeur of the picture as a whole. 
The chapters devoted to the fall of Al-Kyris have not often 
been equalled in English literature for wealth and splendour 
of lurid invention; some portions of Beckford’s Vathek 
approach them most nearly; but even Vathek is deficient in 
some of the qualities which give to Ardath its peculiar 
impressiveness. 

Theos Alwyn’s sojourn with his old self, Sah-lumf, in Al- 
Kyris the Magnificent, full as it has been of soul-stirring 
experiences, proves but a vision of the night, and as the 
morning dawns he awakens on the field of enchantment’where 
he has had the strange colloquy with the maiden Edris. But, 
vision as it is, it has, we are assured, done its work of self- 
revealing purification. Alwyn returns to London with the 
old cravings of unsatisfied vanity stilled, and his faith in God, 
in Christ, and in the realities of the spiritual world no longer 
under an eclipse; and it is at this point, just when we expect 
that the last thin veil, which hardly hides the inner significance 
of the book, is to be removed, that the story breaks down 
utterly and irretrievably. Alwyn has, indeed, attained a 
vague something which may be called faith; but it is a faith 
unaccompanied by either hope or charity, and we get nothing 
from him but outbreaks of pessimistic cynicism, which seem a 
poor outcome of an experience and a revelation so altogether 
unique. 

Why it should be so it is impossible to say, but the 








a 
regenerate Alwyn seems to have so little use for his tim, 
that, according to the record, he spends at least half ¢ 
it in discussing with his friends the real or imaginary fg}, 
and wickedness of literary critics. When he reaches Eng. 
land, a poem which he has sent in manuscript from th 
Caucasian monastery has just been published, and ag it 
author is supposed to be dead, is received with a chon 
of eulogy from the critical leaders of opinion. When it jg 
discovered that he is yet alive, they at once cool down, and jy 
various biting conversations and bitter soliloquies we are to]q 
that the work of the critic of the period is to libel the living 
and eulogise the dead. The force of this indictment is, hoy. 
ever, seriously diminished by another indictment to the effec 
that the critics only praise members of their own “ clique” oy 
“ring,” their fellow “log-rollers ;” and as these persons mugt 
be living, what becomes of the charge that dead genius only 
can ensure critical recognition? Of course, as a matter of 
fact, both charges are absurd, with that absurdity which must 
belong to any accusations brought indiscriminately against ay 
entire class. There are black sheep in every fold, and critics 
are neither better nor worse than their neighbours. Some may 
be guilty of one of these offences, some of the other; but it ig 
clear that none can be guilty of both, and we have good 
reasons for believing that the majority is, as we hope it 
always will be, composed of men who, though they may be 
betrayed into error by ignorance or incompetence, do honestly 
desire to see and to tell the truth. At any rate, so far ag 
Alwyn is concerned, it must be said that there is some lack in 
a faith which seems to glory in attributing to the action of 
any large body of men the lowest and meanest of all credible 
motives. 

When a writer who takes this position indulges in criticism 
of her own, we naturally expect to find it characterised bya 
generous fairness ; but our expectations, so far as Miss Corelli 
is concerned, are woefully disappointed. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
doubtless had his limitations, and they are limitations which 
may be specially irritating to the author of Ardath ; but even 
a member of the “cliques” and “rings” who writes in depre. 
ciation of every one but his fellow “log-rollers ” could hardly 
be guilty of a more ill-tempered absurdity than the remark 
that “ Matthew Arnold is about the tamest, most unimagina. 
tive, bald bard that ever kindled a lucifer-match of verse 
and fancied it the fire of Apollo.” Mr. Browning, who has 
perhaps done more than any poet of his time to justify the 
faith for which Miss Corelli pleads, might be expected to 
fare better than Matthew Arnold; but, on the contrary, 
he fares worse, and we have a shrieking denunciation 
of the “fools”—unnamed, and to us unknown—“ who 
have the ignorance as well as the effrontery to declare that 
the obfuscated, ill-expressed, and ephemeral productions of 
Browning are equal, if not superior, to the clear, majestic, 
matchless, and immortal utterances of Shakespeare.” As a 
matter of fact, however, Miss Corelli “ deals damnation round 
the land;” she or her representatives, Alwyn and his friends, 
disapprove with a fine impartiality of everything and every- 
body; and even their one generous enthusiasm, a hearty 
admiration for the violin-playing of Sarasate, cannot be ex- 
pressed without another fling at the “fools” who are s0 
demented as to admire Joachim. 


This kind of thing is out of place anywhere; it is specially 
out of place in the pages of a novel; and most of all is it 
out of place in a book like Ardath, which obviously pro- 
fesses to have a high ethical, and, indeed, spiritual end. 
But if we are to allow a reasonable foundation for Alwyn’s 
impeachments, so much the clearer was the call to throw 
himself into active conflict with the evil by which he is sur- 
rounded—to live for those for whom his newly found Master 
died. Such a call he never seems even faintly to hear; he sits 
down with a selfishly comfortable belief that the redemptive 
agencies of the universe exist “merely for the training and 
education of a chosen few”—among whom he is, of course, 
numbered—and that “we can, if we choose, save ourselves, 
but we can seldom, if ever, save others.” The conclusion to 
such a story is as natural as it is flat and ineffective. “Away 
in a sheltered mountainous retreat, apart from the louder 
clamour of the world, the poet and his heavenly companion 
dwell in peace together,”—a peace of self-indulgence, of self- 
absorption, of blind eyes and deaf ears to all the errors and 
miseries of “the Sorrowful Star.” We have seldom read a 
book which left us with such mingled feelings of admiration 
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d repulsion as those which are left after the perusal of 
a A really fine romance is spoiled by the intrusion of 
ich are not only utterly alien, but which seem to 


dlements wh - ae 
ns utterly valueless, both from an intellectual and an artistic 


point of view. 


THE “CENTURY” SECESSION WAR PAPERS.* 
COLLECTED and bound up in four stout quarto volumes, the 
papers on the American Civil War, as the editors prefer to 
call the prolonged conflict, which have appeared in the Century 
form what we venture to call a unique military book. For it 
is not a body of information and description of great events 
gathered from various quarters and put together by an enter- 
prising editor. It is the result of a plan to obtain articles 
from officers on both sides which succeeded so well among men 
who, before they were ranged under hostile flags, were old 
comrades, that the series naturally expanded, and so came to 
represent the war as seen from both camps. Imagine the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers sitting down, after the fight was 
over, to supply detailed accounts of their shares in our 
Civil War, and performing the unwonted task in a spirit 
of amity which showed no trace of surviving bitterness! 
What could not be done in our country has been done 
across the Atlantic, and the truly significant spectacle has 
peen afforded of these soldiers of all ranks fighting over 
again their battles, month after month, in the same columns, 
not by accident, but design. The fruit of this is an instructive 
mass of information and much admirable writing relating to 
the whole war, afloat as well as ashore, profusely illustrated by 
portraits, sketches, maps, and in addition, which may be more 
important, a striking and pleasing proof that, among the 
soldiers at least, animosity had died out; so that each section 
of warriors seems to take almost a common interest in defeats 
and victories, which, be it remembered, tell alike, one way or 
the other, for the breed of men by whom they were lost or 
won. It is the all-round, hearty co-operation of the com- 
batants, no matter what their uniform, blue or butternut, and 
the careful editing, which make this astonishing series such a 
valuable supplement to the strictly official papers, returns, and 
reports of both sides. 

The articles cover the whole period of hostilities, opening 
with an admirable description of ‘“ Washington on the Eve of 
the War,” by General Charles P. Stone, and ending with “ The 
Last Days of the Confederacy,” by General Basil W. Duke, 
the first a Federal, the second a Confederate officer. Between 
these papers lie those dealing with the main limbs of the 
struggle, arranged in large groups, all the matter relating to 
each phase or event being brought under one heading, so that 
any section may be readily studied, if desirable, apart from 
the others. The contributors are mainly principal actors,— 
such as Grant, Sherman, Longstreet, D. H. Hill, Rosecrans, 
Bule, Beauregard, J. Johnston, Slocum, Hood, Howard, 
Hunt, McClellan, Pope, and others; while the Navy furnishes 
David Porter, Rodgers, Walke,and many more naval officers, 
like Cushing and the Ellets, who have exciting stories to tell. 
These are only specimens of the quality of those sources 
whence the floods of personal testimony are drawn; but we 
might also refer to the privates who give their experiences, 
to the ladies, and to Mr. Cable’s impressive paper on 
“New Orleans before the Capture,” and not even then 
exhaust the indication of the tributary streams which swell 
these bulky volumes. We have referred to the plentiful illus- 
trations, which, of course, differ in quality, but they are, 
on the whole, well done, being very useful as well as 
ornamental, while many are excellent from an artistic point 
of view. The hundreds of portraits, large and small, bring the 
actors in both camps bodily before us, and form a fine assembly 
of notables,—the soldiers, sailors, and statesmen who did the 
heavy work during those four terrible years. The maps-and 
plans, to our thinking, although accurate, are not good, as a 
rule, being overlaid with a profusion of useless and bewildering 
detail, and not presenting the action illustrated with the 
needful clearness. But the thing seems done on principle, 
and these defects, as we think, are common to American war- 
maps and plans, which usually want simplicity. The marked 
exceptions, such as General Doubleday’s Gettysburg series, 
are not numerous. The ardent student can comprehend all of 








* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War: being for the most part Contributions 
by Union and Confederate Officers, based upon “ The Century War Series.’ Edited 


by Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Bell. 4 vols. New York: 
The Century Company. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





them, if he tries laboriously; but the labour should not have 
been required of him. 

Amid such a series of military and naval events, it is not 
easy to select those which are most graphically told. Each 
set of large operations presents some striking point of interest 
derived from the special narrative of the actor or actors on 
the spot where the decisive blow was given or resisted. 
But taken as a mass, we are inclined to rate the set of papers 
on the Battle of Gettysburg as the most interesting on the 
whole. The narrative of General Henry Hunt, who com- 
manded the artillery; the sturdy and soldierly paper contri- 
buted by General Longstreet, which has a tragic force of its 
own; the story of the critical encounter so vividly told 
by General Alexander, bringing out the hopelessness and 
grandeur of Pickett’s famous charge; the struggle about 
Round Top, described so well by General E. M. Law,—impart 
that personal element to the varying phases of the battle 
which enables one to realise the awful and heroic scene. 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg were the turning-points in the 
tide of the war. After the events of July, 1863, the progress 
made by the Federals was steady, though checked for a 
moment by Bragg’s victory at Chickamauga in the winter; 
and in 1864, despite Early’s energetic dashes in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and Hood’s unwise march upon Nashville, the Con- 
federacy was reduced to that kind of dogged defensive action 
which ended in Lee’s famous surrender. To the whole series 
of moving events, however, from the outset to the close, the 
papers in these volumes impart that specially attractive kind 
of interest which is derived from personal narratives as 
opposed to official reports. We see, and seem to hear, the actors, 
and to live and breathe with them in the exciting and deadly 
adventures of their heroic career. It was once the fashion to 
underrate the teaching value of the Secession War. It is so 
no longer; and fewcan doubt that every unprejudiced soldier- 
student must profit by the detail of such vast and varied 
experiences of march and battle as those born of this conflict. 
These campaigns stand between the old and the new organisa- 
tions, methods, and arms, and if they perforce retain much 
of the former, they also foreshadow something of the latter. 
The troops, indeed, were raised, armed, and drilled within the 
period embraced by the beginning and ending of the strife; 
but they had the immense advantage of a body of officers 
trained in a good school, and it was to West Point that both 
sides owed the educated officers who were the very soul of the 
armies they led or commanded. These papers show, not less 
than their actions—indeed, more, for they reveal character— 
what kind of men they were, and it is that quality which 
makes this mighty collection a monument to the officers and 
men of the opposing hosts, and shows once more what a for- 
midable body of leaders and combatants the millions swarming 
in the United States could put in the field. 

The papers furnished by the sailors, are in some respects more 
valuable, and certainly more interesting, than those of their 
brethren ashore. But we have noticed Admiral Porter’s bulky 
History, which covers the whole range of maritime and river 
activity, and need not travel again over that field. Yet, taken 
separately, as told by the officers, we must say that their illus- 
trated narratives give fresh point to the story of the ‘ Merrimac” 
and ‘ Monitor,’ so that in reading them we seem to share the 
emotions felt by actors and spectators of the extraordinary 
combat in Chesapeake Bay. Here the excellent illustrations 
impart additional force to the spirited narratives, which, as 
usual, are derived from both sides, and show not only the 
ships and their evolutions, but the officers and men who 
are worthy sons of the sea-people whence they sprung. Not 
less vigorous, realistic, and impressive are the accounts of the: 
fighting in the Mississippi, from Cairo to New Orleans, in 
Mobile Bay, and on the shores and sounds of the Carolinas. 
Very instructive also are the reports from the Cumberland 
and Tennessee; so that, on the whole, as we have said, the 
naval experiences are to a seafaring folk even more attractive 
and useful than those recorded in the papers on the land war- 
fare. Here, again, invention has outstripped the means and 
appliances of those not remote days, so that the fighting con- 
ditions afloat are radically altered; but as the race is the 
same, both here and over the ocean, we may see from these 
virile actions of Federal and Confederate what can be done, 
even with imperfect means, by the children of the sea. 
Whether, therefore, we look to the sailor or the soldier as he 


| appears and acts in these volumes on a stupendous scale, we 
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shall see that, at bottom, he had not degenerated either in 
daring or endurance, from his stout, obstinate, warlike, and 
inventive forefathers. 





MRS. WOODS’ LYRICS AND BALLADS.* 


Tue reader of these poems would hardly, perhaps, be able to 
infer from them that Mrs. Woods possesses the kind of power 
which was shown in her Village Tragedy, but he would be 
eure that she had a good deal of power in her of one sort or 
another, a great deal of strong feeling, a good dash of bitter- 
ness, a little scorn, and a great delight in realising to herself 
those situations in which men have most successfully defied 
the attempt of circumstances to bend them to purposes not 
their own. And why with this bias Mrs. Woods should 
betray so much poetical resentment as she does that there 
should be much in human life which elicits and tests this 
power of defiance, itis not easy to say. What a ring of passion 
there is, for instance, in this little poem, “To the Forgotten 
Dead :”— 
“To the forgotten dead, 

Come, let us drink in silence ere we part. 

To every fervent yet resolvéd heart 

That brought its tameless passion and its tears, 

Renunciation and laborious years, 

To lay the deep foundations of our race, 

To rear its stately fabric overhead 

And light its pinnacles with golden grace. 

To the unhonoured dead. 


To the forgotten dead, 

Whose dauntless hands were stretched to grasp the rein 

Of Fate and hurl into the void again 

Her thunder-hooféd horses, rushing blind 

Earthward along the courses of the wind. 

Among the stars, along the wind in vain 

Their souls were scattered and their blood was shed, 

And nothing, nothing of them doth remain. 

To the thrice-perished dead.” 
Well, how could the enormous majority of the dead be other- 
wise than forgotten, and why should they not be forgotten P 
If the vast majority of those who have ever been of some- 
thing like heroic mould in their endeavour and their steadfast- 
ness in right-doing, were not forgotten, the men of the present 
day would have their whole lives taken up in acts of com- 
memoration. The best reason for commemorating the greater 
lives of the historic world is not to recompense them by 
our gratitude for what they ought to have done, and in 
by far the greatest instances of heroism did do, without 
any thought of gratitude from posterity,—but to keep 
before ourselves the ideal to which they have taught us to lift 
our hearts. Instead of feeling indignant at being forgotten, 
men should, we take it, when they have more or less im- 
perfectly done their duty, be thankful that they are not 
likely to be misrepresented, as so many of the famous of all 
ages are doomed to be misrepresented, as greater, better, 
nobler than they really were. It should, we think, be a very 
peaceful and restful thought for the mass of men that their 
lives are known to God alone, and are liable to be even 
misconceived only by the few to whom they have been known 
in the limited sphere of their earthly duties. The desire to 
live in the memory of men is either a poor and weak equivalent 
for the craving for some life in God, for some eternal sig- 
nificance, or is a mere accidentally useful stimulus to a sort 
of exertion which men would be too apt to neglect, if there 
were not some adventitious goad to it like this desire for 
fame,—a desire which would be pitiable if it had not been 
divinely provided as a stimulus to some of the most ennobling 
of the ideal efforts of the human intellect and imagination. 
But Mrs. Woods is none the worse poetically for having a 
definite feeling like this to express. Her best poems are 
generally those in which she pictures some successful defiance 
of human strength, like “At the Barricade,” or “Young 
Windebank,” and least impressive in such imaginative poems 
as “Tasso to Leonora” or “ Myrtis,” where the feeling is not 
definite enough and keen enough to stimulate her to her best 
efforts. There is a simplicity and strength in the following, 
for example, which we find as admirable as almost anything 
in the volume :— 
“Youna WINDEBANK. 
They shot young Windebank just here, 
By Merton, where the sun 


Strikes on the wall. ’Twas in a year 
Of blood the deed was done. 





* Lyrics and Ballads. By Margaret L. Woods, Author of “ A Village Tragedy.” 
London: Richard Bentley and Sons, 





nif 
At morning from the meadows dim 

He watched them dig his grave. 
Was this in truth the end for him, 

The well-beloved and brave ? 


He marched with soldier scarf and sword, 
Set free to die that day, 

And free to speak once more the word 
That marshalled men obey. 


But silent on the silent band 
That faced him stern as death, 
He looked and on the summer land 
And on the grave beneath. 


Then with a sudden smile and proud 
He waved his plume and cried, 

*The king! the king!’ and laughed aloud, 
‘The king! the king!’ and died. 


Let none affirm he vainly fell, 
And paid the barren cost 

Of having loved and served too well 
A poor cause and a lost. 


He in the soul’s eternal cause 
Went forth as martyrs must— 
The kings who make the spirit laws 

And rule us from the dust. 


Whose wills unshaken by the breath 
Of adverse Fate, endure, 

To give us honour strong as death 
And loyal love as sure.” 


And “The Death of Hjérward” has force of the same kind, 
But the most original poem in the little book is “ An Eastern 
Legend,” in which Mrs. Woods has succeeded in conveying 
the impression of a nature only half-awakened to its own 
yearnings and its own wants, but conscious of being strangely 
moved by influences which are not under its own control, 
though in some secret and mysterious communication with it, 
A half-awakened nature, conscious of great but as yet only 
dimly apprehended depths of feeling and experience, a nature 
in which a profound calm precedes profound emotion, is not 
easy to conceive. But something in Mrs. Woods’ ow 
character has enabled her to conceive it and to delineate it 
with a singular charm. We shall not quote the poem which 
to us seems the most impressive in the book, but we are 
inclined to hope more from it than from any other in this 
little volume, which is for the most part rather a volume of 
promise than a volume of performance. 





THE CONGO STATE* 

WHEN a trader remarked to Tippoo Tib that the Congo Free 
State was a large country, he replied, reports Mr. Werner,— 
“ Yes, it is a large country, on paper.” It does not appear to 
have been meant sarcastically, but as a shrewd estimate of the 
facts as he found and intended to profit by them. The power 
of the Free State above Stanley Pool lies entirely on the great 
river and its tributaries. It depends upon the steamer and 
the fortified station ; the more these are multiplied, especially 
if they are supplemented by a railway, the less will Tippoo’s 
sharp observation apply to the condition of the country. 
At present, the spine of the occupation is the Congo itself 
as far as Stanley Falls; but, of course, all the rivers 
which swell its waters are more or less accessible to the 
steamboat, and we find, accordingly, the white man, who 
is beginning, on the north, to creep up the mighty Oubange, 
which, as the Wellé, rises near the Upper Nile, already 
established on the Kassai, and its affluent the Lulua, 
on the south. Away from the banks of the grand waterways 
in the interior there are no stations; but there are influence 
and the explorer who rays it out with more or less vigour and 
permanence. What, however, is most obvious is the growing 
power of the European intruders along the belt of the Congo; 
and it is a fair inference from the fact, as they daily present 
themselves, that Tippoo’s successors, if not himself, will pain- 
fully discover that the Congo State is something more than a 
large country on paper. That able but half-bred Arab represents 
the complex interests and passions which are the real obstacles 
to the progress of the Europeans,—Islam, slave-hunting, and 
trade rivalry. The issue will depend on the staying power of the 
antagonists, one flowing out from the West, the other having 
its sourcein Asia. Central Africa, from sea to sea, has already 
become the battle-ground between two forces which do not 
engage for the first time. 





* A Visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard at Major Barttelot's Camp on the Aruhwii'. 
With an Account of River-Life on the Congo. By J. R. Werner, Engineer, late 
in the service of the Etat Indépendant du Congo, Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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Apart from the larger aspects of the Central African pro- 
blem, how much vivid human interest there is in the actual 
dramas going on under our eyes, and brought vividly before 
them by such narratives as Stanley’s account of his march and 
Mr. Werner's record of three years’ service as the engineer of 
a river steamer! We read with avidity, at least in youth, the 
adventures of Drake and Raleigh, of Cook, Dampier, Clipper- 
ton, and others, and pore over the early struggles of the 
English in India, stories which belong to an old and extinct 
past. But here are similar enterprises contemporaneously 
pursued, reported by telegraph or mail, and printed in books 
within a few months after they occurred. The continent 
which was a dark mass forty years ago, is now streaked and 
spotted with light beyond the sea-margins; the trader has 
followed the explorer, and over large patches something like 
organised authority has followed the trader. All the nations of 
the West have broken at various points into the dominion of 
uncouth barbarism, and the sapping process not only goes on 
contemporaneously, “unhasting and unresting,” but its ad- 
yances and moving incidents are reported almost from 
day to day. Our forefathers waited for years to learn the 
adventures of the pioneers who attacked the American con- 
tinent, sailed round the world, or fastened on to the 
coasts of India and the estuaries of its rivers. We are privi- 
leged to see at once what happens in our day, not only in 
such ancient seats of civilisation as the North African belt, 
or even in the comparatively modern Cape countries, but in 
this new world which has come to light within less than half- 
a-century, and is now the theatre of rival operations extending 
over thousands of miles. Europe is not migrating into inner 
Africa as yet, but her sons are fast opening the watery avenues 
which are the pathways of dominion; and we may not be far 
from the day when the East Coast, at more than one point 
and on more than one track, will have a sure communication 
with the West. And it is only thirty-two years since Living- 
stone completed his astonishing journey to and from Loanda! 


Mr. Werner’s clear, modest, and entertaining account of his 
experiences on the Congo, between Stanley Pool and Stanley 
Falls, makes us tolerably familiar with the river, the people 
who dwell on its banks, and the Arabs who are killing and 
burning out the natives in the upper reaches. He was ever 
voyaging up and down, or penetrating into some affluent with his 
tiny light-draught steamer. Thus,-his opportunities for obser- 
vation were plentiful, and as he did not “ despise his mercies,” 
we get a series of lightly sketched pictures of things and persons 
which help us to understand the new country and the courageous 
men of several nationalities who are giving their health and 
lives to make a broad way across Africa. Death, of course, is 
frequent, by disease mostly, by accident sometimes, but always 
impressive where Europeans are few and far between. The 
glimpse we get of the indefatigable and swift Herbert Ward; 
the stalwart and heroic Deane, who, after a marvellous escape 
from Tippoo’s people at Stanley Falls, was killed by an 
elephant; the joyous and dauntless Jameson, whose death is 
pathetically told; and of Major Barttelot, who seems to have 
had a presentiment of his fate,—are all lifelike and valuable 
for the simple, natural way in which they flash before us. In a 
hasty farewell visit to Yambuya by Mr. Werner, whose 
steamer in the river was shrieking for him, the Major said,— 
“Don’t be in a hurry, old fellow. We may all be dead in 
another week, you know...... I should like to get home to 
the old place again. If you get home before news of me arrives, 
tell my father I was all right when you saw me.” The 
Belgian officer in command of the steamer informed Mr. 
Werner that Tippoo had told the Manyemas to shoot 
the Major if he did not treat them well; and the 
engineer says he realised the feelings of Damocles as, 
day after day, he expected to hear of the deed which 
he was powerless to avert. The testimony in this book, 
which shows Tippoo encouraging the rebel feeling in 
the cruel Manyemas, warrants a strong presumption that 
Tippoo was bent on frustrating the march of Barttelot and 
of having him slain, and all the incidents impart additional 
pathos to the young man’s farewell words. Jameson caught 
fever, and only reached Bangala alive, “but in spite of his 
weakness, succeeded in telling Ward the state of affairs at 
Stanley Falls; and, having done all that it was possible for 
him to do, he died, almost his last words being: ‘Hang this 
fever! If I could only face it, I could beat it. As Ward 


said, it was nothing but sheer pluck that kept him alive until | (4.) The Light of Life. By W. J. Knox Little, M-A. London: Rivingtons, 1989. 





his work was done.” Deane is described as “the only man 
who has ever struck a real blow at the East Coast slave-trade,” 
by resisting Tippoo’s gang at Stanley Falls, and giving this 
noble answer to the Arab demand for a fugitive :—* As an 
Englishman I will not, and as an officer of the State I 
cannot give her up.” It is pretty plain that if seconded 
in time, and supplied with good cartridges instead of 
bad ones which would not go off, he would have beaten 
the murdering Arabs. No wonder his memory is “fresh 
and green” among the black men on the Congo and 
Aruhwimi, who were eager to know last year when he was 
coming up the river to lead them against the Arabs! When 
Mr. Werner told them that Deane had died, not by an Arab, 
but an elephant, “ Ah!” they replied, “ that tembo bad fetish !” 
It is to be feared, however, that the Congo Free State is 
governed too much from Brussels, a practice which some day, 
if persevered in, will bring about a bigger calamity than the 
loss of Stanley Falls and a temporary triumph of the Arab 
slavers. 

In this volume there is a suggestive account of Hamid bin 
Mahomed bin Juma Borajib, otherwise Tippoo Tip, “the son 
of a Zanzibar Arab and a Mrima woman.” Mr. Werner calls 
him the Bismarck of Central Africa, and he certainly is an 
uncommonly able man. Livingstone met and marked him 
more than twenty years ago; Cameron travelled with him; 
Stanley encountered and took him as an escort; he was the 
chief raider and most powerful personage west of Tanganyika, 
and his power was as great as ever when Stanley marched from 
the Aruhwimi. Mr. Werner says :— 

“That Tippoo did distrust the Europeans was pretty evident 
from the questions he put about Stanley. He once asked me what 
Stanley’s object was in ascending the Aruhwimi; and on my 
replying that it was to relieve Emin Pasha, he again asked 
whether he was going to found stations and take the country, as 
he had done all the way up the Congo. He seemed to me to have 
a sort of suspicion that the relief of Emin was only a blind, and 
that Stanley’s real object was to extend the territory of the Free 
State. ..... Mr. Jameson, on his return from Kassongo, 
mentioned to me, among other matters, that Tippoo Tib had 
eagerly questioned him about the country round Lake Nyassa and 
Matabeleland (which latter place Jameson had visited), and asked 
if it would be possible for him to conquer the country as he had 
done Manyema. He also inquired with much interest about the 
position and power of the European settlers in Nyassa-land, and 
asked what Power claimed that part of Africa.” 

Rather significant inquiries from a resolute Arab who is 
not much over fifty. So far these Arabs and half-Arabs have 
more than shared with the intrusive Europeans; they will not 
readily relinquish anything ; they feel the pressure on the west 
as well as on the east, and they will resist fiercely on both 
fronts. We can therefore sympathise with Mr. Werner’s 
question, though it is somewhat over-apprehensive,—whether 
or not the door which Livingstone opened shall be closed, and 
the blessing of freedom shut out ? 

SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 

Dr. Westcott attempts in this volume the gravest of all 
theological problems, the doctrine of the Atonement. It 
marks no little advance in the tone of thought on this subject 
that he is able to put aside in a few lines some unworthy, it 
might almost be said, immoral theories, which have been set 
forward in former times by high authority, and have met with 
a very general acceptance. The theory of substitution is 
dismissed. “No support remains for the idea that Christ 
offered in His sufferings, sufferings equivalent in amount to 
the sufferings due from the race of men or from the elect; 
no support for the idea that He suffered as a substitute for 
each man or each believer, discharging individually the penal 
consequences of their actions.” The forensic scheme, as it 
has been sometimes called, shares the same fate. There is 
left “no support for the idea that we have to take account 
of a legal transaction, according to which a penalty once 
inflicted cannot be required again.” It might seem at first 
sight that Dr. Westcott himself approaches the ideas which he 
thus rejects. Christ, he says, “ endured in His Passion every 
penalty which the righteousness of God had connected with 
the sins which He made His own.” But there is really an 
essential difference. This penalty is not a punishment ab 
extra, but a necessary consequence of the evil acts. As the 
. (1.) The Victory of the Cross. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D.—(2.) The 


Spiritual Lifo, and other Sermons, By J. E,C. Welldon, M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1888. (3.) Advent in St. Paul's. By H. P. Liddon, D.D. 2 vols.— 
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preacher puts it elsewhere,—‘ Sinfulness is the punishment of 


sin; the deadening of the higher powers, the narrowing, the 
imbruting of our nature, is the most grievous penalty of 
wrong.” ‘To bear the penalty in this sense is not an artificial 
arrangement by which something that does not exist is taken 


to exist, but a real answer to man’s deepest need, the need of 


deliverance from evil. That the actual operation of this 
deliverance should be made clear to our minds through all its 
parts, is more than can be expected. But we can see enough 
for that “reasonable probability” with which, after all, in 
faith as in morals, we must be content. “ The solidarity of 
mankind,” says Dr. Westcott in his preface, “appears to me to 
contain the true key to the problem.” This is the truth on 
which Mr. Maurice was wont to dwell with such insistency 
when he spoke of Christ as the Head of the human race, and 
the corollary of this doctrine, that what he did was done, by 
representation, for all. Thus it is that the example, which 
viewed apart from this truth has only the limited potency which 
attaches to all that is good and noble, becomes infinitely 
effective :— 

«The example of Christ’s sufferings is indeed of endless potency. 
It meets the distress of every believer with the assurance of a 
Father’s love. But it is far more than an example. His life 
makes our response possible. The healing of the leper, the sign 
which is placed in the Gospels in closest connection with the 
announcement of the new law, opens the secret of His action. 
When the poor outcast, whose touch was defilement, fell prostrate 
at His feet, His answer was not the simple word of might, as in 
other cases, but He took hold of him (jaro abrod) with that firm, 
clinging grasp, with which the Magdalene would have kept the 
Lord Whom she had found again. He consumed with the fire of 
His love the impurity which He removed. And so it is still: He 
gives the virtue of His own life to quicken the soul which rests 
on Him. True forgiveness is indeed the energy of love answered 
by love. The forgiveness which remits a punishment may leave 
the heart untouched. The forgiveness which remits asin includes 
by its very nature the return of responsive gratitude. The 
believer makes Christ’s work His own, and God sees him in the 
Son of man. He dies daily, dies into life.” 

Dr. Westcott’s little volume, scarcely more than a hundred 
pages in all, is a treasury of valuable thoughts, admirably 
expressed. 

The sermon from which Mr. Welldon’s volume takes its title 
is a powerful plea for the existence and value in human life of 
the spiritual faculty. This truth has been obscured by the 
extravagant claims of pietism. Men have been revolted by 
the perversion of St. Paul’s language, which makes the 
“ spiritual man ” and the “carnal man” two distinct beings, 
rather than the two natures in the one being. But while it is 
vindicated, on the one hand, from this caricature, it must be 
asserted, on the other hand, against the bare materialism or 
intellectualism which ignores the spiritual part of man alto- 
gether. The preacher here states its claims to recognition 
with both moderation and force. But we should like to have 
seen him grapple with the very serious problem of the 
apparent defect of this faculty in some pure and noble 
natures. Some may deliberately neglect and so extinguish it; 
but there are others who, with all their efforts to cherish it, 
seem unable to find in it an effective element in their lives. 
When Mr. Welldon touches on “ duty” in a later sermon, 
“ The Office of Religion,” he is hardly, we think, equal to the 
occasion put into his hands. For duty may be called the 
religion of the unspiritual; nor can the preacher, if he would 
make his words tell on the lives of his hearers, magnify it too 
much. Much might be made in this sense of an utterance 
which we find in a later sermon, “ The Vision of God and the 
Service of Man,”’—“ Christianity consists not so much in 
learning new duties, but in learning to do the old duties 
better.” 

The existence of the spiritual faculty recognised, we come 
naturally to the great problem on which it must be exercised, 
the disorder of the world and the possibilities of restoration, 
and so to the same subject which Dr. Westcott has treated. 
We cannot give a better example of Mr. Welldon’s manner 
than by extracting what he has to say on this subject :-— 

“The only truth which can be set against the sins of mankind 
is the truth that a Man has lived who knew nosin. Hence the 
sinlessness of Jesus is a vital doctrine of Christianity. ‘Which 
of you,’ He said, ‘convinceth me of sin?’ God ‘hath made him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’ It were impossible (may I not 
reverently say,so?), save with a moral contradiction, to redeem 

_man in any other way than this. Christ had faith, an almost 
infinite faith, in humanity. He has restored to humanity its faith 


mooning 
the consciousness of its intrinsic sinfulness, then it revives in the 
contemplation of the Sinless One. Beneath the shadow of 
Cross, but only there, the soul endures the piercing sunlight of 
God’s holiness. For what temptation is there but He has known 
it? what sin but He has vanquished it? what suffering but R, 
has drained it to the dregs? He is our Master, our Redeeme 
our Friend. He says, ‘I and my Father are one,’ and He calls yg 
—yes, you and me—His brethren.” 
Dr. Liddon’s two volumes are, in fact, a collected and 
authorised edition of a number of sermons—there are forty: 
nine in all, preached during the years 1871-1887—of which the 
public has already had opportunities of judging. A brief 
notice may therefore suffice for the present occasion, even 
though it is entirely inadequate to the wealth of thought ang 
force of expression which are to be found in them. Two sub. 
jects occupy the preacher, though these are naturally followed 
into others more or less closely connected with them. These 
two are the First and Second Comings of Christ. Sometimes 
in reading the sermons that deal with the second subject, we 
are reminded of Jeremy Taylor’s great discourse on the Last 
Judgment, and of Mr. Maurice’s criticism on it, a criticism 
which, while recognising its masterly eloquence, points ont 
the inadequacy of its attempt to realise the general character 
of the Judgment. For ourselves, we cannot but think that 
while the preacher is bound to insist with all energy on human 
responsibility as an essential sanction to morals, he would be 
wise to avoid calling in to his aid the imagery of what has 
been called the “ Great Assize.” For such discourses as “The 
Future Crown” (the “crown of righteousness ” of II. Timothy 
iv., 8), “The Seen and the Unseen,” and “An Ideal of 
Life,” no praise can be too high. Our one extract from these 
admirable volumes shall be a passage which seems to show the 
preacher in substantial agreement with Canon Westcott and 
Mr. Welldon :— 

“No! salvation consists in a renewed will; a will renewed by 
its adhesion to the perfect Moral Being. This begins in time; it 
ends in Eternity. The will is the governing faculty in man; the 
will is the rudder, which the ship of the soul obeys in its passage 
across the sea of time; the will means, and is, the real nature; 
the better nature turning towards God, or the old bad nature 
turning away from Him. Everything else in us fcllows the lead 
of the will; it controls, sooner or later, conduct, feeling, even 
thought, and outward things besides. It is the imperial faculty, 
by which all else is guided, and on which all else in us depends, 
And when the will has made that complete act of adhesion to 
Jesus Christ—the perfect Moral Being—which we call faith, all 
else follows, and man is saved. Our Lord came to save men by 
doing three things for the human will,—He gave it freedom, He 
gave it a new and true direction, He gave it strength. He began 
by setting itfree. It was enslaved to sense, to passion, to the 
things of time. He emancipated it. It was weighted with the 
memories or the inheritance of sin. He removed this weight, by 
taking it on Himself. It was, if we may say so, natural that He 
should do this, since He was the Representative or Pattern Man. 
As such, He could put Himself in place of each member of the 
race, and act for each, and transfer from each to Himself, Who 
represented all, what each but for Him must have borne alone. 
‘He bare our sins in His own Body on the Tree, that we, being 
dead to sin, might live unto righteousness.’ He lifted from the 
conscience, and so from the will of man, from all human wills that 
desired emancipation, the old burden which had come down from 
past ages, and the new burden which might have been laid on 
itself by each separate soul. The human will was free.” 

We mean no disparagement to Canon Knox Little’s sermons 
when we say that rhetoric rather than reflection is their chief 
characteristic. Rhetoric is an essential part of preaching, 
too much neglected by some, and probably beyond the reach 
of many, but most effective where it is found, as it is in these 
discourses, united with the conviction that the speaker has a 
real message to deliver. Neither Dr. Westcott nor Mr. 
Welldon disdain its help; but they would not, we think, 
employ it in the way in which we find, in the first sermon, an 
elaborate description of a sunrise in the Alps, drawn out to 
the length of more than a page, used to illustrate the truth of 
the illuminating influence of the coming of Christ upon the 
world. We may take a passage from the second sermon as a 
sample of the preacher’s manner, the more appropriately as it 
will illustrate what has been already said in this review :— 

“To be present when all that seems most lasting and solid is 
finally shaken to its destruction; to witness the winding-up of 
this order of things, so venerable in its antiquity, so rich in its 
memories of the past; to be a spectator of the Great Assize, where 
truth shall be declared without fear of mistake, and justice done 
without chance of partiality; to be not only a spectator but an 
actor, an intended actor, in that scene;—that will be, doubtless, 
to assist at a day of terror. It has been truly asserted that there 
is nothing difficult to our reason, indeed, in contemplating the 
coming of the Lord; but to imagination the difficulty is irre- 





in itself. When the human spirit droops, as it were, and flags in 
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ite ion—with a view to give some representation o: 
D rs inion showing how impossible is their task. The 
aaa 4 of the Sistine are alive with the stalwart and terrible 
fo wa the genius of Angelo; Luca Signorelli and Orcagna have 
an record of their thought of that dread scene on the roofs of 
0 jeto; the tender brush of Angelico has been dipped in the 

i of pity and terror in the pictures which live and watch in 
Florence. Allin vain! It distances all imagination, and defies 


the rarest and most energetic power of genius.” 

But it must not be supposed that the ornament, possibly too 
plentiful, of Canon Little’s discourses, conceals poverty of 
thought. He has always something to say, and that some- 
thing is, for the most part, suggestive and instructive. Here 
is a passage in which the difficulty of the seemingly paradoxical 
statements of Christ is dealt with :— 


« But, after all, surely the real harmonising of Christ’s sayings 
with modern actions has been and is one great work of the 
Catholic Church. ‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know,’ is an unfailing and steadily fulfilled Divine engage- 
ment. ‘When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you 
into all truth...... He shall take of Mine, and shall show it 
unto you.’ And as the Master foretold, so the disciples asserted, 
‘The Church is the pillar and ground of the truth.’ Brethren, 
there are two opposing tempers, in one of which we may approach 
the study of our Saviour’s teachings. We may begin with the 
Bible, or we may begin with the Creed. We may take the Bible in 
our hands to examine, not with a spirit of devout meditation to 
elear our views of spiritual truth, but with the temper of mere 
rationalism to discover doctrines for ourselves. Or we may receive 
it with loving and awe-struck reverence borne in the hands of the 
Church, our mother. If we do this we begin to see how the 
Catholic Church—which, when true to her high spiritual duty, is 
Christ in action—has adjusted to times and circumstances the 
foundation sayings of the Gospel; blessing society in the nation, 
in social relations, in the holy life of home; warning it of danger, 
reminding it of its real destiny; applying to it, in the practice of 
worship and discipline and prayer, the Saviour’s teachings to 
guide it and to bless; never paltering with sin, yet never en- 
couraging unreal, or viewy, or extravagant applications of the 
Lord’s words ; showing that highest paths are for some, but high 
duties and faithful service for all; taking the providential steps 
by which society has made progress as God’s will and revelation, 
but drawing all things to restraint and duty by the application, 
as each may bear it, of the words, the sacred words, of Christ.” 


We could wish that the sentence about the Bible and the 
Creed had been more fully illustrated, for they are certain to 
be misunderstood, otherwise this seems to us an eminently 
practical and sensible utterance. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~——__ 


Though the July number of the London Quarterly Review contains 
no article which has the note of distinction, there are in it several 
papers of more than average merit. Its contents are certainly 
varied enough, among the subjects and men treated being Evolu- 
tion, Socialism, Buddhism, Mendelssohn and Motley, Rogers and 
Gouverneur Morris. The most readable paper is “‘Stowey and 
Coleridge,” based on Mrs. Sandford’s “ Thomas Poole and his 
Friends.” It is a simple, lucid, and sympathetic account of some 
of the most pathetic episodes in a great but unsatisfactory career. 


To English readers, the most attractive paper in the new number 
of the Political Science Quarterly will be Mr. Albert Shaw’s on “ Muni- 
cipal Government in Great Britain.” It is a thoroughly intelligible 
and well-digested statement of the position of that government 
as it at present exists. Mr. Shaw writes in a crisp style, and we 
have never anywhere seen a better condensed statement of the 
great reforms effected by the public spirit of the leading 
provincial cities of the Kingdom, and in particular by Glas- 
gow. Mr. Shaw does not give unstinted praise to the English 
city governments. He considers that they have some faults, 
anomalies, and solecisms in their structure. But he admits 
that they are better than American city governments, though 
“chiefly because circumstances have compelled them to beso.” Mr. 
Shaw also says that here “‘a place in the public service attracts 
men of a class who in America could not be induced to give up 
the chances of success in business or professional life for a small 
clerkship or inspectorship in a municipal department.” This 
number of the Political Science Quarterly, which is in all respects 
a strong one, contains two other exceptionally valuable papers. 
The one is on “The Whisky Trust.” The other is on “Con- 
spiracy and Boycott Cases.” It is written carefully, without 
prejudices or prepossessions of any kind, and from the American 
point of view. The author inclines to the belief that “ all offences 
arising from disputes between employers and employees should be 
removed from the domain of the common law and subjected to 
statutory definition and regulation.” 


The new number of Mind is decidedly heavy. The most 


remarkable paper in it is Professor W. James’s on the psychological 
sources of that “reality” which is popularly known as “ belief.” 
He takes up Hume, James Mill, Hartley, and Professor Bain, and 
maintains that each is right in part. Professor James’s own view 
of “reality” amounts to his having, as he says, “woven the 
traditional doctrines into a less vulnerable whole than I have yet 
met in print.” It is a pity, however, that such a “whole” could 
not be put into more popular language than this :—“ The perfect 
object of belief would be a God, or ‘Soul of the World,’ repre- 
sented both optimistically and moralistically (if such a combina- 
tion could be), and withal so definitely conceived as to show us why 
our phenomenal experiences should be sent to us by Him in just 
the very way in which they come.” The critical notices are the 
best reading in this number of Mind. Professor W. Wallace’s 
review of Paulsen’s' “System der Ethik,”’ and the editor’s of 
Ténnies’ “ Hobbes,” will be valued by readers who do not hold 
the views of the writers, on account of the insight and knowledge 
that they display. 


The new number of the Law Quarterly Review contains an 
exceptionally large number of articles that are either of general 
or of special professional interest. Of the latter character is 
Lord Justice Fry’s on “ Specific Performance and Lesio Fidei.” 
The Land Transfer Bill has been extinguished, so far as the 
present Session is concerned ; but whoever contemplates an attack - 
upon the measure in the event of its being revived next year, 
should read Mr. Hugh M. Humphry’s article criticising it. A 
most valuable paper, full of well-digested historical and legal 
information, is Mr. T. Boston Bruce’s on “ The New Italian Code,” 
which comes into effect a few weeks hence. It is rather odd to 
find that the framers of this code should have borrowed from the 
Irish prison system perfected by Sir W. Crofton, the series of pro- 
gressive stages—the initial term of solitary confinement, the 
period of associated labour, life in the penitentiary, and con- 
ditional liberty—by which criminals reap the advantage of a 
steady course of good conduct. 


The law bearing on the assessment of mill machinery for the 
relief of the poor is very clearly and pithily stated in The Rating 
of Textile Mill Machinery (Cousins and Co.), which is reprinted in 
the form of a penny pamphlet from the trade newspaper in which it 
originally appeared. The writer runs through the leading judicial 
decisions which have been pronounced since the passing of the 
tolerably well-known statute of 43 Eliz., cap. 2, and certainly 
makes good his point that the law on the rating of machinery is 
in an anarchical, and therefore unsatisfactory condition, and that 
some Bill, resembling more or less the one introduced during the 
present year by Sir Bernhard Samuelson and others, must be 
passed, specifying what machinery is actually to be subject to poor- 
rates. 

The Story of the Nations: Persia. By S.G. W. Benjamin. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Benjamin is a well-known authority on this 
subject, and he has put into this volume a very considerable 
amount of knowledge. In the earlier chapters he naturally follows, 
for the most part, the great epic of Ferdausi. Then his subject 
brings him into relation with Western history. This part of the 
book is susceptible of improvement. The account of Marathon, 
for instance, a most decided turning-point in the history not only 
of Persia, but of the world, is very defective. Surely 479 B.C. 
cannot be the right date for the death of Darius? The accepted 
chronology gives 485, and 479 for the Battle of Platea. Mr. 
Benjamin goes on to sketch the history in outline down to the 
present time. He does his best; but the subject is too large. 
When the Expedition of the Ten Thousand is given in something 
less than four pages, and the conquests of Alexander in about 
ten, it is clear that the claims of brevity are too imperious. 
The average of ten years to a page is overpowering. It is 
ungracious, however, to disparage an excellent book for reasons 
which do not affect the writer’s merit. Alexander, of course, has 
been treated elsewhere in the series. In this connection, we 
must take the opportunity of briefly mentioning two im- 
portant books which deserve a more detailed notice than we can 
find an opportunity of giving. The earlier of these in point of 
publication is Persia and the Persians, by 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 
(John Murray.)—Mr. Benjamin was Minister (the first to be ap- 
pointed) of the United States at Teheran during the years 1883-85. 
This handsome volume is the result of his experiences. An 
Ambassador has, of course, opportunities which do not come within 
the reach of ordinary persons, while it is possible, on the other 
hand, that he looks on things from too great a height to see all 
that others see. One of the most interesting chapters in this 
book is the author’s account of the Shah and the Royal family of 
Persia. The Zil-i-Sultan, or Crown Prince, to use the European 





equivalent, is a formidable personage. ‘‘ His manner,” writes 
Mr. Benjamin, “indicates immense force of character. Never 
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to command.” He is capable of savage cruelty,—witness the 
horrible story of his ordering the heart of a merchant who 
had presumed to appeal against him to the Shah to be torn 
out of his body. ‘‘So brave a man,” he cried, “must have a 
brave heart, a large heart. I must see it.” The Crown Prince 
would bring matters with Russia to a crisis, were he on the 
throne. There are some very curious stories of the interior of the 
Palace,—one, for instance, which tells how one of the Shah’s sons- 
in-law contrived to secure some treasure buried in the grave of a 
famous Mollah, and what he did with it. It is more like a chapter 
in “The Arabian Nights ” than anything we have read for a long 
time. Village life in Persia is described, and we have chapters 
on “ Arts of Persia,” on “ Religious and Philosophical Sects,” and 
various other matters. Special mention should be made of the 
account of “The Passion-Play of Persia,’ a dramatisation of the 
inurder of Hossein, son of Ali. 

The third part of Mr. H. H. Howorth’s History of the Mongols 
(Longmans) is devoted to “The Mongols of Persia.” *It is an ill 
return for the vast labour expended upon this work, for the reviewer 
to pass it over in a few lines. But who is sufficient for the task of 
estimating work of this kind? The author has collected materials 
for his History with an industry that is beyond all praise. A mere 
inspection of the references given in the foot-notes will impress any 
person at all acquainted with historical work, with a notion of the 
energy with which Mr. Howorth devotes himself to his task. Not 
only Western writers on Oriental subjects, but the original 
authorities have been laid under contribution. The volume includes 
a period of about a century and a half, from the early part of the 
thirteenth century till late in the fourteenth. We wish Mr. Howorth 
health and strength for the completion of a work of great value. 

Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage. By W.C. Alvary. (Sonnenschein.) 
—This is a decidedly ambitious and promising, though not quite 
successful attempt to give us a romance of Scotch clerical life, 
to weave mystery, heresy, love, money, and parish gossip into a 
single plot. Mr. Alvary would have succeeded a great deal better 
than he has done, if he had been content to take Gilbert 
Freethorne, in his character nominally of legitimate son to 
Daniel Freethorne, the blacksmith, really of illegitimate son 
to his own elder, Mr. Abbott, and left freethinking alone. 
The fact, with its various subsidiary complications, involves a 
sufficiency of mystery for even a two-volume novel. This portion 
of the story is, indeed, worked out in a way which ought 
to give complete satisfaction to all who admire fiction of the 
mysterious kind. Thus, Mr. Witherton and Mr. Abbott, the two 
repentant evil-doers, are made to keep their secrets very skilfully 
almost to the end, and the characters of Elsie and Giles, who 
give an air at once of eeriness and of villainy to the story, are 
remarkably well drawn. We might, however, have been spared 
the politics quite as easily as the heresy, of Gilbert Freethorne’s 
Heritage, but for a different reason. There is too little, not too 
much of it. There is nothing peculiarly Scotch about the tittle- 
tattle or the society of Briarstown, in which Gilbert Freethorne 
for a time figures as minister, and the reader of this book will feel 
inclined to doubt if Mr. Alvary has not “ got up” his Northern 
peculiarities of character somewhat. He writes carefully, however, 
and if he is not heard of as a novelist in the future, it will be his 
own fault. Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage is much more notable for 
promise than for actual performance. 

Professor Eric Robertson, of the University of the Punjab, 
Lahore, has, in Children of the Poets (Walter Scott), made a selection 
from what has been written about children by the English and 
American poets of the last three centuries. The selection, which, 
we gather from a rather too florid introduction, is larger than 
that in the first edition of the work, has been made with much 
judgment and good taste. Mr. Robertson has occasionally strained 
a point to include in his list a poem which he evidently admires, 
such as Mr. Bret Harte’s “ Dickens in Camp.” Perhaps, too, we 
have a little too much of Savage Landor, Herrick, and even Blake. 
Mr. Robertson has done his work so well, however, that we are 
indisposed to be hypercritical. We are especially glad that he 
has not omitted from his volume selections from Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere and the Hon. Roden Noel, as well as a poem, somewhat archaic 
in form though it is, by Mr. Gladstone. This book seems to demon- 
strate that the smaller the poet, the better he writes of children. 
Contrast Milton’s stilted “On the Death of a Fair Infant Dying 
of a Cough” with the almost intolerable pathos of Moir’s “ Casa 
Wappy ;” or even Scott’s “ Lullaby of an Infant Chief,’ with the 
clever and natural “ Wee Willie Winkie” of William Miller. 
On the whole, however, Mr. R. L. Stevenson is, or should be, the 
laureate of children at the unconscious stage. What is better than 
“The Land of Counterpane,” or “The Young Night Thoughts,” 
with its— 

“ Armies and Emperors and Kings, 
And carrying different kinds of things, 


And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day’’? 


Mee 
There is a good deal of military dash and unkempt Irish bright. 
ness in A Starved Soul, by W. Lerwick Fermor (Wyman and §o ) 
in spite of its unpleasant title and the tragedy with which it Closes 
The writer is new to authorship, apparently, and has a good 
number of the legitimate arts, as distinguished from the tricks 
of his trade to learn. He might as well have allowed Charles 
Vandeleur and Helen Robertson to marry happily by killing off, 
chapter or two earlier than he does, that very unpleasant combina. 
tion of siren and tigress, the hero’s sister-in-law, who successfully 
palms herself off upon him as his wife. If one must serve oyt 
improbabilities to the public, it is just as well, ceteris paribus, to 
serve out agreeable ones. The Irish and American scenes in this 
book have, however, the air of reality; and such sketches as those of 
“The Three Disgraces” show Mr. Fermor to possess a gift of 
humour to which, indeed, full scope is not given in A Starved Soy, 


A History of Scotland, chiefly in its Ecclesiastical Aspect. By M, 
G. J. Kinloch. (R. Grant and Son, Edinburgh.)—The fact that 
this history, originally introduced to the public in 1873 by the 
late Bishop of Brechin, has reached a second edition, supplies. 
adequate proof that, in spite of the existing multitude of books 
dealing with Scotland, it has supplied a want. Mrs. Kinloch 
regards Scotch history “chiefly in its ecclesiastical aspect ;” she 
describes her first volume comprehensively as “from the intro- 
duction of Christianity until the fall of the Old Hierarchy,” 
and her second as “from the fall of the Old Hierarchy until 
the death of James VI.” What her own ecclesiastical stand- 
point is, may be gathered by a glance at those chapters, in 
the beginning of her second volume, in which she writes of the 
changes effected at the Reformation, and tells us that “a ‘ naked 
gospel,’ certain vague declarations of faith in the Saviour, were 
to take the place of that yearly following of His footsteps from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, and from Calvary to Heaven, which kept 
ever fresh the memory of awful mysteries, and the reality 
of the life of God made man on earth, as well as of his 
mediatorial life in Heaven.” But whatever may be Mrs, 
Kinloch’s religious and ecclesiastical views, she does not 
allow them to injure her efforts to tell the story of Scot- 
land in a fresh and impartial manner. All that they do is to givea 
certain air of piety to her narrative. She keeps the historical 
balance well; thus, while she does justice to George Wishart, she 
also says of Cardinal Beaton, who executed him, that “ History, 
with which alone we have to deal, exhibits him at once as a 
sagacious politician, a vigorous patriot, and a secular and worldly- 
minded ecclesiastic.” Mrs. Kinloch’s style, which is distinctly 
and unaffectedly feminine, is shown at its best in the retelling 
of such stories as those of Columba, St. David, and St. Margaret- 
It is flowing and simple; and in virtue of its very simplicity, 
becomes frequently eloquent and pathetic. Mrs. Kinloch does not 
pretend to have made any important historical discoveries. She 
has constructed her story out of the materials collected by others. 
Sometimes we could have wished she had been a little more 
sceptical,—thus, she might have given us the two stories of the 
“betrayal” of Wallace. It may be regretted, too, that she has 
been unable to rewrite the story of Mary Stuart in the light of 
Mr. Skelton’s researches and conclusions. But it would be un- 
gracious to dwell on the defects of a work which, dealing with 
one of the most familiar of historical subjects, is yet thoroughly 
readable, and the characteristics of which are intellectual sincerity 
and reverent faith in Providence. 


Four Famous Soldiers. By T. R. E. Holmes. (Allen and Co.)— 
Sir Charles Napier, Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, Sir William 
Napier, and Sir Herbert Edwardes are the soldiers whose lives 
Mr. Holmes relates in this volume. The book is not a compilation, 
but exhibits throughout the most careful and independent 
research. Sir Charles Napier’s marvellous career, which bristles 
with controversial points, fills one hundred and seventy pages, 
and is a narrative remarkable alike for its comprehensiveness and 
compression. Perhaps it presupposes more knowledge of Scinde 
than the ordinary reader possesses, and there is not a sufficiency 
of dates. This fault, indeed, is conspicuous throughout. Toshow 
how the writer has submitted to the drudgery of research, it may 
be observed that in order to test Sir William Napier’s accuracy 
as to the expressions said to be used against his brother in the 
Bombay Times, Mr. Holmes undertook the labour of “carefully 
going through the volumes of the Bombay Times for the period 
to which Sir William refers.” Sir Charles Napier’s biography, 
the most significant and by far the most elaborate in the 
book, is published for the first time. The Lives of Hodson, 
Sir William Napier, and the earlier portion of that of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes originally appeared in the National Review, and are 
reprinted with the necessary revision. Mr. Holmes does not 
think that the Rev. G. H. Hodson’s “ Vindication” of his brother 
is satisfactory, and observes that no man can pronounce a solid 
| judgment on the subject “unless he has examined sources of in- 
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tion which are always difficult of access, and weighed the 

testimony with the conscientious industry of a Judge trying a 

r for his life.” And this Mr. Holmes considers he has 
The four biographies show the author’s mastery of his 
materials, and make excellent reading. 

Merlin, and other Poems. By John Veitch. (Blackwood.)— 
The accomplished Professor of Logic in the University of 
Glasgow is, like his friend the late Principal Shairp, above all 
things @ Wordsworthian. At all events, it is tolerably safe to say 
that, but for Wordsworth, neither the bulk of this volume nor of 
«ffillside Rhymes,” which preceded it, would have been written. 
But although a Wordsworthian, Professor Veitch is a Scotch 
Wordsworthian, and sings of his Tweed and Yarrow and the 
Enchanted Borderland generally, because he loves and knows 
them. No Scotch writer of to-day is so pervaded by the sights 
and sounds of animate and inanimate Nature, and of the religion 
of reverence which these sights and sounds inculcate, as Dr. 
Veitch. We regret that space does not enable us to quote from 
those poems which show him, if not at his best, certainly at his 
simplest and truest. We can only mention his “In Memoriam ” 
verses on Dr. John Brown and Principal Shairp, the curious 
story of “The Laird of Schelynlaw,” the pathetic “ Jockie,” 
and “My Own Familiar Hills.’ ‘Merlin,’ the longest and 
most ambitious piece in this volume, derives its name not from 
Tennyson’s Merlin, but from Merlin Caledonius, otherwise 
known as Merlin Wylt and Silvestris,—* a sufficiently distinct 
historical personage.” He was a contemporary of Kentigern, 
who appears to have sought, not without success, to wean him 
from his Paganism, or Nature-Worship, to Christianity. Leading 
alife of solitary reflection, Merlin obtained the evil reputation of 
a wizard or devil-worker, and was finally drowned by superstitious 
rustics in the Tweed. Dr. Veitch’s poem, written chiefly in blank 
verse, represents the religious struggle in the heart and brain of 
this Caledonian Merlin. It contains several genuinely powerful 
passages, and Dr. Veitch is especially successful when he repre- 
sents Merlin engaged in introspection on a hill-top. Still, we like 
him best when he communes with Nature in proprid person4. 

The New Judgment of Paris. By Paul Lafargue. (Macmillan.) 
—There is a good deal of cleverness, not a little very high 
art, and an immense amount of artificiality, in these two volumes 
by a new and (in all probability) female writer. There is not 
much of a plot in the story. The Helen of it, whose “ judgment,” 
not that of Paris, is the incident on which everything turns, is a 
Miss Ida Bannatyne, a very beautiful but essentially common- 
place and even calculating and self-regarding young woman, who 
finds herself, on a visit to London, in a very curious set whose 
head-quarters is in Savile Row. To some extent in consequence of 
this, she becomes the idol of Trevor, an artist to whom she gives 
sittings, and who has so little of the commonplace about him that 
on the occasion of his taking a walk, “he crossed the common to 
an inn, whence, after modest regalement, he made for the nearest 
station, and soon found himself sitting in a third-class carriage 
amongst market gardeners, whose talk of early peas and endive 
chimed in well with his idyllic mood.” Ida allows herself to 
become engaged to Trevor, but throws him over for Eric 
Armstrong, an Englishman with no nerves or ideas. Trevor, 
who is not quite sane in any case, goes quite mad, and is 
only saved from suicide by Eva Sumner, who is as much in 
love with him as he has been with Ida. Some of the 
characters in The New Judgment of Paris, such as John Sumner, the 
quasi-politician, the disagreeable Sister Irene, and the fashionable 
physician, Dr. Harvey Bland, look as if they were caricatures of 
real personages. No doubt, too, there are artists in London who 
speak, write, and act as do members of the Byleaf coterie. 
Nevertheless, there is, speaking generally, an air of unreality 
about The New Judgment of Paris, and a straining after effect, 
which make the critical reader quite uncertain whether the author 
has really the making of a novelist in him—or her. 

Subjects of Social Welfare. By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, M.P. (Cassell and Co.)—Sir Lyon Playfair is much more 
than a politician ; he is primarily and principally a publicist and 
aman of science, as the essays and speeches collected in this 
volume amply prove. They range in date from 1846 to 1887, and 
are distributed under the three headings of “Public Health,” 
“Tndustrial Wealth,’ and “ National Education,” subjects on 

which Sir Lyon Playfair has long been accepted as an authority, 
both in and out of Parliament. Terse, businesslike, and direct in 
style, these articles, in no wise striving after literary graces, have 
nevertheless a charm of their own. They are thoroughly sincere 
in tone, and every page is a refreshing illustration of instructed 
common-sense and the tact born of it, especially evident in the 
Casays dealing, more or less from an orthodox point of view, 
With such burning questions as vaccination. On the whole, 
however, the economical essays are the best. They show no depth 
of research, nor perhaps much originality ; but they state the case 


forma’ 


prisone 
done. 








lucidly, and examine the arguments from a practical rather than 
from a merely academic standpoint. The views expressed in 
them are those of the orthodox economical school of a dozen years 
ago, rather than of the ethico-economical school of the day. One 
of the most important of these essays deals with the influence of 
Protection on wages, and shows, by reference to the cas of America, 
that wages do not rise, but fall in Protectionist countries. The 
great subject of the displacement of labour by modern inventions 
is well treated in connection with the depression of trade from 
which the machine-using world has so long suffered. But it may 
be doubted whether inventions ever injure the body of labourers, 
but only particular sections of them; while the injury—which is 
temporary—of these is the advantage of the rest. It surely cannot 
be to the advantage of wage-earners—or of any class, in the 
long-run—that a modern steamer which carries a ton weight 
at an expenditure of about 400]b. of coal, should for that 
purpose expend over 14,000lb., as was the case with the 
‘Persia’ in 1850; or to the disadvantage of any one that a 
compound locomotive should drag one ton one mile by burning 
two ounces of coal, as was done lately by a compound locomotive 
on the London and North-Western Railway. The truth is, that 
the depression of commerce is not due to machine-cheapening of 
production, but to the unwisdom of producers, to such insane 
competition, for instance, as was witnessed in the Lancashire 
spinning trade between 1871 and 1878. Among the remain- 
ing essays in this volume, two are of special interest. The 
first deals with the relations of the State to science, and con- 
trasts the attitude of our own Government towards science with 
that of foreign countries, to the disadvantage, it need hardly 
be said, of the former. In fact, the meagre recognition of science 
in this country is a national disgrace. In many of its divisions 
science can only be promoted by public aid, and it happens that 
in most of such divisions the promotion is specially connected 
with the advance of the public weal. Take, for instance, the 
science of biology in relation to agriculture and the fishing 
industry. Almost all biological research is, with us, conducted 
by private enterprise and under all sorts of disadvantages, 
financial and other, and consequently neither upon the scale 
nor with the continuity needed. But on the Continent and 
in America, nay, even in Japan, money is never grudged 
for the purposes of scientific research, even when not of 
immediate value to the State. The other essay discusses 
the question of a Teaching University, and upon statistics of 
no value now, appears to pass some condemnation upon the system 
of the London University. There cin be no doubt, of course, 
as to the advantage of a real collegiate training to the craduate; 
but whether mere attendance upon a course or a few courses of 
lectures, without residence or any con’inuous association, is of 
much value, may well be matter of argument. The kind of 
Teaching University that has been proposed for London would 
require little more, and to all intents and purposes, would be 
merely a new London University, restricting its degrees to candi- 
dates who had bought a course or two at certain specified 
educational institutions. 

Books Receivep.—What are the Catholic Claims? By the Rev. 
Austin Richardson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——Elementary 
Engineering: a Manual for Young Marine Engineers. By John 
Sherrer Brewer. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.) A Graduated 
Course of Natural Science. By Benjamin Loewy. (Macmillan and 








Co.) Analytical Geometry. By D. Munro. (Rivingtons.)—— 
General Applied Mechanics. By David Allan Low. (Blackie and 
Son.)——Knowledge Examination Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, 


M.A. (Bell and Sons.) ——Key to Lupton’s Latin Lyric Verse Com- 
position. (Macmillan and Co.)——Cosmie Evolution. By E. A. 
Redsdale. (H. K. Lewis.)——Burmese Manual, by Lieutenant 
A. L. Davidson (W. H. Allen), promising to instruct the 
learner “ how to speak the language in three months.” Panjabi 
Grammar, by W. St. Clair Tidsdall (Triibner and Co.), in the 
series of ‘ Simplified Grammars.” Life of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. (Routledge and Son.) Tenth Census of the United 
States, Vols. XXI. and XXII. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington.) 

Macazings, Erc.—We have received the following for J uly :-— 
The Art Journal, the frontispiece to which is a chromo-lithograph 
of “The Little Chrysanthemum,” by Miss M. Goodman; No. 13 
of Our Celebrities, containing photographic portraits of the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Cardinal Manning, and 
Sir Sydney H. Waterlow; No. 1 of Dignitaries of the Church, con- 
taining photographie portraits of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Truro, and the Dean of Worcester ; The Magazine 
of Art, the Scottish Art Review, the Classical Review, the English 
Illustrated Magaaine, the Westminster Review, the Anglican Church 
Magawine, the Congregational Review, the Month, the Archeological 
Review, the Expositor, the Theological Monthly, the Homiletic Maga- 
zine, the County Council Magazine, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the 
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Forum, the Journal of Education, the Scots Magazine, North-Country 
Lore and Legend, Atalanta, Lucifer, the Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine, Colburn’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Belgravia, the Argosy and its Summer Number, Tinsley’s 
Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s 
Magazine, the Hospital, the Asiatic Quarterly Review, the Indian 
Magazine, the Century, the Woman’s World, Good Words, Chambers’s 
Journal, Temple Bar, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Quiver, the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, the Girl’s Own Paper 
and its Summer Number, St. Nicholas, Harper’s Young Peopie, the 
Boy’s Own Paper and its Summer Number. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_@——_ 


Alexander (Mrs.), Crooked Path, 3 vols, cr 8V0 ......-0..+-+-(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Barrett (F.), Under a Strange Mask, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Cassell & Co) 12/0 















Chirlott Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, Life of, 8vo .........(Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Cicero de Amicitia, &., translated by J. Gibson, 8V0 wscsseceeeereeees (Cornish) 2/6 
Clifford (E.), Father Damien, &c., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Cuyler (T. L.’, Newly Enlisted, 12mo .............. fiend (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Davidson (H. C.), Gargrave Mystery, Cr 810..........cecceccereerseceeseeceeeed (Warne) 2/0 
Ebers (G.), Margery: a Tale of Old Nuremburg, 16mo . .(Tribner) 8/0 
Ellis (T. E.), The Human Foot, 810 .......cc.csssercesescoeres ..(Oharehill) 7/6 
Field (M.), Secret of Fontaine de la Croix, cr 8vo . F. V. White) 6/0 
Garry (R.), Annotated Liturgy, Cr SVO ...........1.00 ceceeeeeseeeevenees (Hatchards) 2/6 


Gresswell (G.), Disorders and Diseases of the Ox, 8vo . ..(W. H. Allen) 15/0 
older (C. F.), All about Pasadena, Cr 870 .....ccceccecsessecseseteeeee ....(Triibner) 2/6 
Howard (G. E.), Local Constl, Hist. of United States, Vol I., 8vo Sy veer 18/0 
Inglis (C.), Pegs for Preachers, Cr 8V0 ........scecseeeeeeseeseeees (Morgan & Scott 
Jerome (J. K.), Stageland, 4to........... a (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 











Kelly (T.), Beauty and Glamour, 4to ............ .+e(Von Portheim) 16/0 
Kindly Fruits of the Earth : Sermons, 12mo ....(Skeffington) 2/0 
Kofler (L.), Art of Breathing, 8vo.............. 


diniecsananee (Triibner) 10/6 
Leeds (0. L.), Master of Rylands, cr 8vo .. ed | 
Life of Submission, 12M0.............00.00000008 
Litty (W. S.), Century of Revolution, 870.....4......-+4. 
Little (H. W.), Life and Work of Emin Pasha, cr 8vo 
Lodge (E. J.), Modern Views of Electricity, cr 8vo ..... 
Malden (C.), Jane Austen, Eminent Women Series, cr 8 
Martin (T.), Translations from Schiller, cr 8vo ... 
McCoan (J. L.), Egypt under Ismail, cr 8vo 
Milton (J.), Poems, with Photo’s, cr 8vo ... 


apman & Hall) 12/0 
esiiinoniabd ana 2/6 
..(Macmillan 

(W. H, Allen) 3/6 





wicca Warne) 8/6 





Needham (EK. A.), Leisure Moments, cr 8v0......... ....00+ J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Ormerod (E. A.), Injurious Insects, Notes of, &c., cr 8v ..1.(Ormerod) 2/6 
Poems, by Antsous, 16mo ........... Sielnuaidinsaspyvonvasucacnibessedeaee (Sonnenschein) 2/6 


Pollock (J. E.), Medical Handbook of Life Assurance, 8vo...... (Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Roney (T'.), Student’s Plane Trigonometry, cr 8v0..................(W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Smith, (W. A.), His Great Experiment, cr 8vo ...... eee es 
Stetefeldt (C. A.), Lixieration of Silver Ores, &€., 8VO ........6..00ee0e (Triibner 
hite (W. H.), Text-Book of Therapeutics, cr 8vo.... 
Wordsworth (W.), Poems, with Photo’s, cr 8vo..... (Wi / 
Wrightson (J.), Fallow and Fodder Crops, cr 8vo ......00...(Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Xenophon’s Hellenics, Book ii., translated by J. A. Prout, 18mo ...(Cornish) 2/0 
Zillmann (J, H. L.), Past and Present Australian Life, cr 8vo.........(8. Low) 2/0 













“i LIBERTY” On MONDAY, the 15th inst.,.and daily during 


JULY, LIBERTY and CO, will hold 
SUMMER 
SALE, 


ON JULY Ii5rm | 
| 


their SUMMER SALE of 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
| COSTUMES, TEA-GOWNS, 
MANTLES, & MILLINERY, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | 


Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians{ 6. J. WHITBY, BA., M.B. Cantab. 
SMEDLEY'’S. woes 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK,. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 











VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST., 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY, 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’-Health, 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journg), 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA, 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA, 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is ye 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 











This form of defective vision is no doubt alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are constant}: 
| mistaken for short sight merely because clearer vision ig 
S H Oo RT obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such 
cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles 
the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and perma. 

nent injury is done to the sight. 
| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author 
Sl G H T | of ** Our Eyes,” now in its Seventh Edition), may be con. 
s | sulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision at hig 
| Consulting Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (exactly 
opposite South Kensington Railway Station), and 63 

| Strand, W.C. 








: ie FATHER DAMIEN MEMORIAL FUND. 


PRESIDENT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 








Hon. TREASURERS, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Bart., M P., 139 Piccadilly, W. 
Edward Lawson, Esq., 42 Grosvenor Square, W. 
Frank Harris, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. Coutts, Strand. 
Sir Samuel Scott and Co., Cavendish Square, W. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


The death of Father Damien, completing the noble sacrifice of himself for his 
brother-men, has suggested the thought that the sympathy of the United King- 
dom ought to find expression in a substantial memorial of his work. 

It is proposed therefore— 

1. That a sum of not less than £500 be appropriated to a Memorial to be 
erected to Father Damien in some public place at Kalawao, and that estimates 
and designs for a statue, in stone, marble, or bronze, be invited from Mr. Gilbert. 

2 (a.) That a Fund be formed the interest of which shall be devoted to the 
medical treatment and care of indigent British lepers in the United Kingdom. 

(b.) And that a sum of money be set apart and placed under the control of 
Trustees for the endowment of two Studentships, one student to make the United 
Kingdom and the remainder of Europe his field of investigation, and the other to 
go abroad and study the disease in China, the Colonies, and elsewhere, The 
Studentships to be held for a period of three years, to be renewed by the Trustees 
if thought desirable. 

3. That a Commission be appointed, for not less than one year, consisting of 
three members, one to be named by the Royal College of Physicians, one by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and one by the General Committee of ‘‘ The Father 
Damien Memorial Fund,” to go out:to India for the purpose of investigating the 
disease of leprosy there, and that the Indian Auxiliary Committee be requested 
to add two members to this Commission. 

The Committee invite public subscriptions for the above-mentioned objects, 
while wishing especially to draw the attention of the public to the fact that a 
large sum of money is needed in order to properly treat the 200,000 lepers in 
India who are now in many districts without ordinary medical care. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, speaking on this subject at Marlborough House on 
June 17th, said: —‘ The heroic life and death of Father Damien (de Veuster) 
has not only roused the sympathy of the United Kingdom, but it has gone deeper: 
it has brought home to us that the circumstances of our vast Indian and Colonial 
Empire oblige us, in a measure at least, to follow his example, and this not for 
foreigners and strangers, but for our own fellow-subjects. India, with its 200,000 
lepers, and our Colonies, with their unnumbered but increasing victims to a loath- 
some, deadly disease that has hitherto baffled medical skill, have a far stronger 
claim on our aid than the poor natives of the Hawaiian Islands could ever have 
had on the young Belgian priest who has given his life for them.’”’ 

Donations and Subscriptions forwarded on account of * The Father Damien 
Fund” to the above-mentioned Treasurers or Bankers, or to the Hon, Secre- 
tary of ‘‘The Father Damien Fund,” Marlborough House, St, James’s, will be 
acknowledged in the public Press. 


SCOTLAND. 


HE MIDLAND COMPANY’S IMPROVED SUMMER 
SERVICE of Express Trains from LONDON (St. Pancras) to SCOTLAND 
is now in operation, as under :— 











Down Trarns,—WEEK-Days. Sunpays. 

/BsusA D A D 

Depart. a.m,| &.m. a.m, p.m. p.m.} p.m.| p.m. 

London (St. — eos oss + /D 15/10 3010 40 2 8 25 9 15] 8 25) 9 15 

rrive, | 

Glasgow (St. Enoch’s) ... ste ooo |4 0} 7 50)... 8 6 20 7 40] 6 20,7 #0 

Greenock sei ae ae + /4 35) 8 29! .., m 7 52 8 221 7 32, 8 22 
Edinburgh (Waverley) |417| ... | 8 25.4 5 53) 7 5 53) 7 

Perth ... ove see ase oe {8 45) oe ll 36 8 35.11 10] 8 35,11 10 

Aberdeen... asses ee ee (9 85) | BS A 45) 1 SSID 45) 1 55 

Inverness eevee vee see | ose | ae | 6 BO 2 45 6 Hf 2 45, 6 5 

p.m.| p.m. a.m. gQ p.m.' pm] p.m.) p.m. 





A.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Glasgow and Greenock, and (commencing July 22nd) 
to Edinburgh and Perth also. B.—Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Edinburgh. C.— 
Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Glasgow. D.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. First-Class Passengers travel in the Cars attached to the Day 
Trains without extra payment. For Berths in Sleeping Saloon Cars the charge 
is 53. in addition to the First-Class Fare. 

The Night Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
* Columba,’ ‘ Iona,’ or ‘ Lord of the Isles’ Steamers for the Highlands. Through 
Carriages from London to Greenock by these Trains. 

For particulars of Up Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time-Tables 
issued by the Company. 





Derby, July, 1889. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
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RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NATIONAL GALLERY.— 

In accordance with the Resolution passed at the last Annual General 

..> the Collection of Water-Colour Copies from ancient Italian, Flemish, and 
Meeting, Masters, which have been published in chromo-lithography, has been 
Germay | Trustees of the NATIONAL GALLERY, and is now exhibited in two 
lent to coms of that building. The remaining Collection of Unpublished Drawings, 
lower I to nearly 200, may still be seen at the Society’s Gallery from 10 till 5; 


amounting fo nV ras 
114. Admission free, 
Sota ee' DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.— ADMISSION of NEW 
MEMBERS.—It has been resolved to-day by the Council that all persons 
who may enter as Member of the Society during the present year shall be imme- 
diately promoted to the Class of Second Subscribers, instead of remaining for 
some time in the Class of Associates as formerly. 
By order, DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
19 St, James’s Street, S.W., May 15th, 1889, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — NEW 
PUBLICATIONS on SALE, 
mo-Lithographs after Fra Angelico. 
- ~~ Presentation in the Temple.” Price to Members, 12s. 
” ” 2 Strangers, l6s. 
* Bntombment of Christ.” Price to Members, 12s. 
” ” * Strangers, 16:. 
Il. Heliogravures after Andrea del Sarto. 
“St. John Baptist Preaching.’’ Price to Members, 4:. 6d, 
” ” ” *” Strangers, 6s. 
“Oharity.’’ Price to Members, 2s. 6d. 
” ” Strangers, 3s. 6d. 
19 St. James’s Street, S.W. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. 


NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


MHE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, ls. 


1 OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


The ONE HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. I!ustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W-S., Secretary. 


_™ SCHOOL.—OLD BOYS’ CRICKET-MATCH, 
JULY 13th, 2 p.m. 








OCCASIONAL 




















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be JULY 16th and 17th. Several 
Scholarships offered £50. Ages under 15 and under 13. Candidates entertained 
at College. Candidates at distance examined at nearest centres.— Particulars 
from Rev. the WARDEN. 


RIGHTON L LEG E, 
Herap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HeEaD-MASTER OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
E, A. A. SPENCER, Esq., M.A. (late of Cheltenham College). 
HEAD-MASTER OF JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—D, C. WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 

















The School has a Classical Side on which La are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &c. There is alsoa Civiland Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Cooper’s Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding-house, school buildings, and staff of Masters. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

mter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 


Schools and Families Supplied with Teachers of University qualifications, either 
Permanent, or for Lecturing, Coaching in Special Subjects, or Visiting Teaching. 

Apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. 

Fee, 2s, 6d. to Employers engaging a Member. 

For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 


HE WELLS HOUSE, MALVERN WELLS, WORCES- 
TERSHIRE.—The Rev. W. W. GEDGE having accepted preferment, the 
School will be carried on after the present term by A. H. STABLE, Esq., M.A., 
of Keble College, Oxford, late Second Master in the School.—For Prospectus, 
address as above.—NEXT TERM will COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 24th, 1889, 


] \RESDEN.—The Widow and Daughters of a distinguished 
German Officer RECKIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations, Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
Prory: Lancaster.—Address, Frau VON FALCKENSTEIN, Sedanstrasse 7, 
sden. 


CQ RAIGMORE COLLEGE, OLIFTON. 


Inclusive fees, from 63 guineas. 























Heap-Mastrr—B, RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 





l IVERPOOL SEAMEN’S ORPHANAGE.—WANTED, 
: HEAD-MISTRESS of experience, competent to instruct in all branches of 
Klementary Education and in Sewing, according to the usual standards, Musical 
Drill, and Singing. Salary, £60 per annum, with board and lodging.— ply, 
stating age, experience, and with three recent testimonials, to the CHAPLAIN 

Orphanage, Newsham Park, Liverpool. y 





NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particnlar attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


(T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

. ALBERT KFMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.5. i 

bei ——— beret A mong of 125 guineas and £60 
respeetively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED f. Y . 
TION in paloma 1289. ‘ ailncninees 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M B, Examinations of the University of London, pitt may be 
joined at any time. 

——— — he > ~ gee or to yee ag Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subse t 3 als 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. ete 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical S t 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, E. NETTLESHIP, Dean.’ 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 

PrEsipDENT—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Heap-MastEr—The Rev. 

E. H. ASKWITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 

Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 

attached. NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 19th. For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. E. H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


PSOM COLLEGE —FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC 
BOARDING SCHOOL.—Classical and Modern Sides, Excellent scientific 
teaching. House system. Two hundred Boys; Fourteen Masters. Head-Master 
receives 31 Boarders on special terms. SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
re Examination, JULY 9th and 10th.—For Prospectus, apply, HEAD- 














ARMSTADT, Hessen.—A LADY will have a VACANCY 

_ for an elder GIRL in Angust next. German, Music, &c. References to 
English people can be given, and will be expected,—Address, “care of Colonel 
Knisper, Alice Strasse, Darmstadt.” 


UTHORS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
£ COMPANY, Limited.—Nominal Capital, £10,000. 
Prospectus now ready.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
St. Martin’s House, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





No. 56, price 6s. 


— CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY, 1889. 

Tue History AND PHILOSOPHY OF LvxcrY. 

Mysticism In THEOLOGY. 

ANCIENT ROME. 

D6LLINGER AND REUSCH ON THE JESUITS. 

MARK ParTTISsoN. 

THE ORIGINS OF IRISH CHRISTIANITY. 

LituRGICAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA, 

SavONAROLA. 

Recent Hymno.oey. 

Luckock on THE Divine LiturGyY. 

Hotton’s Essays. 

SHort Notices, 


SPoTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London. 


_ 
. 


ES seou aga gys 


ee 





oe ALRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIHKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large swimming-bath, Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws see see one 29,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., s+ se nee eee 10,000,000 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MAREK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 




















NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ SpEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Toensure- insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nutsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








See eit sehen buneasinikeriet. 
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rows it so well describes.”—Dundee Courier. 


be ashamed of.”—Scottish Leader. 


Lately published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s, 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF SIR 
LUCIAN ELPHIN OF CASTLE 
WEARY. 

Edited by his SISTER. 


a On a far higher level than most of its peers succeed in reaching.”— World. 


“ Clever, unusually well written, and of a tone as healthy as the streams and hedge- 


“The personages are all clearly and firmly outlined, and finished with an insight into 
human nature, a mastery of detail, and an instinct for effect that no veteran novelist need 


“A work of quite exceptional ability.”—Liverpool Mercury. 





hy Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





GOOD 


HAVE YOU USED 


MORNING! 


PEARS’ SOAP ? 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 


1856. 





UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


i ie 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ........sceseees eesenae « £1,500,000 
| | ae 5 980,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 


inburgh. 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per annum. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 














Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,8.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Oharing Oross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 


Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 








I RK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING, 


A CLEARANCE BUNDLE 


Containing 50 to 60 yards of SUMMER DRESS 
MATERIAL—chiefly in Full Dress Lengths, Zephyrs, 
Beiges, Tennis Cloths, &., sent to any address for 
ONE GUINEA by HY. PEASE and CO.’8 
SUCCESSORS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


QUITE EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
London, W.C. 





Strand, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be confi- 
dently recommended as a domestic remedy 

for the ailments of all classes and conditions of 
people. Young and old of both sexes may take this 
medicine with the certainty of deriving benefit from 
its use, when disorder or disease is making them 
miserable, Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for their 
purifying, aperient, and strengthening properties, 
They remove indigcstion, palpitation, and headache, 
and are specially serviceable in complaints peculiar 
to females, Each box is wrap with printed 
instructions for the guid of invalids, who will 
readily understand, from carefully studying them, 
the best way of recovering health. Holloway’s Pills 
will work a thorough change on the constitutions of 

weak and nervous, 





the QUARTERLY RE 


No. 337, will be published on ‘i ) 
july 17h. 4 WEDNESDAY 
ConTENTS, 


1, CaNaDA: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND DEstixy 
2. SHAKSPEARE AND VENICE. . 
> a AGE. " 

. Diary AND LETTERS OF GOUVERNEU ; 
5. VIRGIL. ® Morag 
6. THE AGE oF STEEL. 
7. ANCIENT INpIA. 
8. DUELLING. 

9. 1789 anp 1889, 

10, THe AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 
LEssons. 


JouNn Murray, Albemarle Street, 


page STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
JOURNAL. Now ready, Part IL, Vol, ul 
JUNE, 1889, price 5s. 1) 
ConTENTS. 
THE ALLEGED DEPOPULATION OF THE RuRiyz Dr 
- — OF eg eo By =. 4 Ogle, M.A, RRP 
'HE Laws OF MIGRATION. . G. Ravenstein, By’ 
F.R.G.S. . —. 
MISCELLANEA:—1, France, 1789-1889: an Keononig 
Centenary. By A. Neymarck. (A Translation; 
2. German Literature in 1888.—3. Emigration anj 
Immigration in 1888.—4 “ Bunker ’’ Coal Consumed, 
5. Notes on Economical and Statistical Works 
6. List of Additions to the Library. 
London: E. StanrorD, 26 and 27 Cockspur 
Charing Cross, 8.W. ar Berea, 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT for JULY, 1999, 
Now ready, with Supplement, 3s, 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
Notes and News, 
Herr Scuickx on Recent Discoveries near the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and on Mount Scopus, &, 
Mr. JAMES GLAISHER’S Meteorolog‘cal Observation: 
Major Conpdor’s Report on Manners and Custom: 
and Notes on the Phoenicians, Hittite Monuments. 
South Wall of Jerusalem, &c. F 
Mr. GrorGE St. Ciarr on the Moabite Stone, 
Mrs. Finn on Antioch, and the Rock Foundation of 
Solomon’s Temple, 
Herr ScHUMACHER’s Report and Map of ** Abila of 
the Decapolis.’’ 


AND ng 








* &e., &e. 
ALEXANDER P. Wart, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C, 





Just published, 8vo, price ls. 


LF sy A Paper read before 
» the Clergy of the Rural Deanery of West- 
minster. By the Rev. C. W. Furssr, Canon of Weit- 
minster, and Rector of St. John the Evangelist, 
Rivrinatons, Waterloo Place, London, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ DONOVAN,” “ WE TWO,’ 
&e. Twenty-first Thousand. 
ERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST, 
By Epna LyaLu. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


UR ENGLISH VILLAGES : their 

Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. Dr1cs 

FIELD, M.A., Rector of Barkham,. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
METHUEN and Co., i8 Bury Street, W.C. 


A A-ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER. 


Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


A List of Pamphlets (4d.each and upwards) wil 
be sent free on ——_ to the Secretary, G. J, 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, S.W. 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER GQ 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s, extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with bet 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fr, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


SPECTACLES. | 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently came 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OOULIST OPTICIAN, 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Wi 4 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease, 
Faeate ie contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 

rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, £.0. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PABIB, 1878. 
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——— : 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CENTURY of REVOLUTION. 


i igi dern Thought.” 
W. 8. Luy, Author of “Ancient Religion and Mo I 
mW 8 ha pine dy 


REMINISCENCES of a REGICIDE. 


‘ the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Member of the Con- 
Bdited from Cdministrstor of Police in the French Revolution of 1789. By 








we Smmpson, Author of “The Letters and Recollections of Julius and 
} Ae Mohl.” Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Portraits, 14s, 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHAR- 


LOTTE ELIZABETH, Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe D’Orleans, 
Regent of France: 1652-1722. Compiled, Translated, and Gathered from 
Various 
10s. 6d. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL: 


of History. By J.C. McCoax. With Portrait and Appendix of 
# tial Documents. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


The POLITICAL LIFE of OUR 


TIME. By Davip Nicou. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


The author has read, he has thonght, and he can write......He writes with 
eat good sense of the Land Laws of the country...... He discusses intelligently 
Se relations of Iabour and capital, of commerce and finance,”—Saturday 


Review. 


Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








Price 2s, 6d., now ready, with Portrait and Map of the Stanley Route. 
ONE MAN’S POWER. 


EMIN PAS H A: 
His Life and Work in Equatorial Africa. 


By the Rev. HENRY W. LITTLE, 
Author of “ Madagascar : its History and People.” 


London: J. 8S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





JULY 15ru. PRICE 2s, 6p. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH IDYLLIC ART, (Illustrated.) Harry QuILTER. 


POLITICAL DIFFERENCES AND MORAL CRIME. Professor E, A, FREE- 
MAN. 
CHATEAU IN MEDOC. (Illustrated.) H. W. Lucy. 
ANEW VIEW OF MARLOWE. (Illustrated.) Jonny H. IncRam, 
THE NEXT EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. Lady DILEE. 
PALMISTRY :— 
ITS THEORY. W. L. Courtney. 
ITS PRACTICE. Epwin Ettis. (Illustrated.) 
LIGHT AND SHADOW. Epwarp GARNETT. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TITLE-PAGE.—Part II. (Illustrated.) Atrrep 
POLLARD, 


TWO INVITATIONS ANSWERED. (Illustrated) G, Eyre Topp. 
THE WORLD IN JULY; anp CURRENT LITERATURE, 
TWELVE FULL-PAGE and many Smaller Illustrations, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
4NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

_ The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d, 


OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. j 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-ont Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


- FREE BY POST. 
AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’ A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining & Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, 


COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Abont 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








BOOKS ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 


THIRD EDITION, tastefully printed in crown 8vo, and bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 53.; or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


BY LEAFY WAYS: Brief Studies in the 


Book of Nature. By F,A. Knigut. With numerous Beautiful Illustrations 
by E, T. Compton, 


“ One likes to fancy how Gilbert White would have welcomed Mr. Knight had 
they been contemporaries, and of the talks they would have had together. He 
would have found a man after his own heart,—full of pleasant chat, deeply versed 
in all the latest literature, gifted with a brilliancy - expression such as the old 
author never aimed at, even supposing he could have attained it. The author 
leads us through all the varying year in a ceries of delightful chapters.”—Academy, 








Tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt edges, Illustrated, price 5s, 
COMPANION VOLUME to “NATURE’S FAIRYLAND,” 


HAUNTS of NATURE. By H. W. 8. 


Worstry-Benison, Fellow of the Linnean Society, Lecturer on Botany at 
Westminster Hospital Medical School. With numerous Beautiful Illustra- 
tions by Chas. Worsley. 

“ We are not surprised that the author of these pleasant and accurate descrip- 
tions of birds, flowers, and Nature in her changefal moods should have been com- 
pared to Richard Jefferies, or that a man like Professor Dallinger should have 
seen in his work muchof the spirit of the late Charles Kingsley.’—Leeds Mercury. 


By the AUTHOR of “HAUNTS of NATURE.” 
THIRD EDITION, tastefuily printed, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt 
edges, and Illustrated, price 53, 


’ 
NATURE'S FAIRY-LAND; or, Rambles 
by Woodland, Meadow, Stream, and Shore. 

‘* Those who are acquainted with the works of Char'es Kingsley will need no 
better recommendation of this book than that it seems imbued with much of the 
spirit of that eminent observer of Nature......We would urge all to obtain a copy 
of this attractive and pleasant volume with which to bezuile their holiday 
hours at the seaside or among the mountains.’’—Professor DaLLINGER, F.R.S., 
in The Wesley Naturalist. 





In fcap, 4to, bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. cach, 
The FIRST and SECOND SERIES of 


The ANGLERS NOTE - BOOK and 


NATURALIST’S RECORD. By the late Tuomas Satcuent, Author of 
“Bibliotheca Piscatoria.” 

This work reproduces much old angling matter from scarce and little- 
known books, and chats pleasantly and sympathetically of woods, fields, and 
streams, teaching many rare lessons and furnishing much valuable information 
concerning angling and nataral history, past and present, to those who love the 
country and its elevating influences. Much new and valuable bibliographical 
information is also contained in the volume. 


The Second Series can be had on hand-made raper, 12s. 6d. net ; 12 Whatman 
copies have been printed, price 21s. net. 





CHEAP EDITION, now ready, in handsome crown 8vo0, cloth, price 3s, 6d., post-free. 


r 
OUR FANCY PIGEONS, and RAMBLING 
NOTES of a NATURALIST: a Record of Fifty Years’ Experience in 
Breeding, and in Observation of Nature. By Georgr Ure, of Dundee. 
** Not only will pigeon-fanciers be glad to see this edition, but all lovers of folk- 
lore and students of natural history will miss a treat if they fail to secure a 
copy.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


Just published, in hand royal 4to, strongly bound, prize 17s. 6d. 


The SCOTTISH ART REVIEW.—VOL. L 


An ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and LITERATURE, 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, price 73. 6d., small 4to, pp. 350, a new Posthumous Work of Dr 
ANNA KINGSFORD, forming a companion book to “‘ The Perfect Way.” 


CLOTHED with the SUN. Being a Book 


of the Illuminations of AnNa (Bonus) Kinasrorp. With Preface, Notes, 
and Appendix, Exegetical, Biographical. Edited by Epwarp MalTLanp, 

A Work demonstrating the higher potentialities of min; interpreting the 
mysteries and disclosing the origines of Christianity; restoring the understanding 
as the basis of Faith; and going far to realise the most sanguine anticipations 
of that ‘‘ new birth of religion in which philosophy, religion, and poetry shall be 
fused into a unity to the full satisfaction of m1n’s highest needs and aspirations,” 


London: GEORGE REDWAY, 15 York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 25 Fall-Page Illustrations by the 
Author, price 183, 


PIGSTICKING or HOGHUNTING. A Com- 


plete Account for Sportsmen and others. By Captain R. 8. 8. Bapen-PowELL, 
13th Hussars, Assistant Military Secratary, South Africa, Author of ‘* Recon- 
naissance and Scouting,” “ Cavalry Instruction,” &c. 
HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, 
Booksellers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





SOT HERBAN and a0) Fe 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, : 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmcn, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOEK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. A New and thoroughly 


Revised Edition. Maps and Plans, 6s, 


The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY. Map ard Plans, 


post 8vo, 10s. 
SOUTH GERMANY. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


SWITZERLAND. Savoy and Piedmont, The Italian 
Lakes, Dauphiné, Maps and Plans. In Two Parts, post 8vo, 10s. 


FRANCE. Part I. Normandy, Brittany, Touraine, 


Limousin, the Pyrenees, &. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE. Part II. Central France, The French Alps, 


Alsace, Lorraine, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. With an Account and a 
Plan of the Exhibition. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


The MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 
ALGERIA and TUNIS. Maps and Plans, 10s. 

SPAIN. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 

PORTUGAL, MADEIRA, The CANARY ISLANDS, &c. 


Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s, 


NORTH ITALY. The Riviera, Venice, &c. Maps and 


Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. Maps and Plans, 


post 8vo, 10s, 
. ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. Maps and Plans, post 
8vo, 10s, 


EGYPT. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 
GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, and Views, post 


8vo, 24s. 
TURKEY in ASIA. Maps and Plans, 15s. 
DENMARK. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 6s. 
SWEDEN. Maps and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 
HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans, 20s. 


*,* Mar or PaxestinE, Ina Case, 12s. 


RUSSIA. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 18s. 


INDIA. 

BENGAL and BRITISH BURMAH. 
oe Maps and Plans, post 8vo, Sane ond Mien, gait Ou, Sts. 
PUNJAB, WESTERN RAYPUTANA, 

KASHMER, SINDH, &c. Map, 
post 8vo, 15s. 





MADRAS. Maps and Plans, post 8vo 
15s. 


COMPANIONS TO THE HANDBOOKS. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, 


and German. A small oblong volume bound in leather, 16mo, 6s. 
*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions 
especially adapted to the requirements of travellers, and not included in ordinary 
dictionaries, 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALE: English, French, German, 


and Italian. New and Revised Edition, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
The LAND of MANFRED: Picturesque Excursions in 


Apulia and other Remote Parts of Southern Italy, with special reference to 
their Historical Associations. By JANET Ross, Author of “ Three Generations 
of Englishwomen.” With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


LETTERS from a MOURNING CITY. Naples during the 
Autumn of 1884. By AxeL MunTHE. Translated by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING. — The ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by the 
late Sir CuarLes L. EastuakeE, R.A. A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, 
and in great part Rewritten, so as to incorporate the Results of all the most 
recent Discoveries, By Sir A. HENRY YARD, G.C.B. With nearly 200 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING. — The GERMAN, 
FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. 
Third Edition, Revised and in part Rewritten, By J, A. Crowr. With 60 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN ART. 
7 mgt — eae (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition, 2 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY and MEDLEVAL 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Louisa Twintne. With 500 Examples derived from 
Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, &c. Orown 8vo, 12s, 


The CICERONE; or, Art-Guide to Painti 


the Use of Travellers. By Dr. JacoB BURCKHARDT, 


in Italy. For 
‘ost Svo, 63. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





i 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIS? 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


CLEOPATRA: being an Account of the 
Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth hy»: 
own hand. By H. Riper HacearpD. With 29 Full-Page Tilustrations 2 
Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, oy 

*,* Fifty Large-Paper Copies have been printed on D:ckinson’s Fine. 
Price can be obtained through all Booksellers. mesiey Pape, 


JUDGE LYNCH: a Tale of the Califor, 


Vineyards. By Grorce H. Jessop. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Iij, 


By James Baker, Author of “ John Westacott,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8y0, 63, 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Le. 


tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888. By F. Max Moxy 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 10s, 64, 4 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George My. 


Donap, LL.D. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SWISS TRAVEL and SWISS GUIDE 


BOOKS. By W. A. B. Cootrpak, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, anj 
Editor of the Alpine Journal, Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. 


STRENGTH: How to Get Strong and Keg 


Strong, with Chapters on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waiy, 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 23, 


MAUNDERS’ BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA 


SURY. Edited by W. L. R. Cates. New Edition, with Supplement to 1s 
by the Rev. James Woop, Edin. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. , 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 34), 


will be published on July 15th. 
ConTENTS. 

1, CHARLES, Ear Grey. 

2, THe RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. 
Vittari's Lire OF SAVONAROLA, 
THE ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. 
THE LAND OF MANFRED. 
Maria THERESA, EMPRESS. 
THE Doxr or Copura’s MEMOIRS. 
GARDINER’S HISTORY OF THE OIvVIL WAP, 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
10. THe HamriLtton Manuscripts, 
11, Her Masesty’s Opposition, 


PPMP 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEY, 


Edited by the Rev. ManpELL CreigutTon, M.A., LL.D. No. 15, JUL, 
Royal 8vo, price 5s, 


1. Articles. ConrTENTS. 

t- War oF 1870-71: arrer SEDAN. By his Honour Judge William O'Coum 
orris. 

RECENT CRITICISM UPON THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. Armstrong. 

THE BATTLE OF TowTon. (Witha Plan.) By Professor Cyril Ransome. 

Tue Lorps or Cuios. By J. Theodore Bent. 

THE REPUBLIC OF GERSAU. By the Rev, W. A. B. Coolidge. 

2. Notes and Documents.—The Introduction of English Law into Ireland, } 
Professor F. W. Maitland.—Project for Taxation Presented to EdwardI. } 
C. V. Langlois.—Sir Anthony Ashley Oooper and the Relief of Taunton, 3 
Samuel R, Gardiner, LL.D.—Cromwell and the Insurrection of 1655, Part 
By C. H. Firth.—The Plunket Manuscripts. By Miss Mary Hickson.—Lettersd 
the Rev. William Ayerst, 1706-1721 (concluded). Edited by C. E. Doble. 

3. Reviews of Books. 

4. List of Historical Books recently published. 

5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
The XXth VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS” 


THE HANSA TOWNS. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Maps-and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; Presentation Edition, gi! 
edges, 5s, 6d. 


Will be published on July 22nd, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


FROUDACIT Y: 
West Indian Fables. 
By Mr. FROUDE, Explained by J. J. THOMAS, 


Author of ‘* The Creole Grammar.”’ 


NOW READY, the FIFTH VOLUME of “UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 


ISAAC ELLER’S MONEY 
By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


‘* A bright, interesting, and clever story.”’—Scotsman. 

“ A worthy addition to a notable collection.””—Manchester Examiner. 7 

“ Good reading, cheap in price, and handy in size, Unwiy’s Nove SEBIgs t 
admirable for the holidays,””—Nonconformist. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


The SONG of the BELL, and other Trans- 
Jations from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, and others. By Sir THropoRE 
Martiy, K.0.B, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


By the Lady MIDDLETON. 


the STORY of ALASTAIR BHAN COMYN ; 
or, the Tragedy of Dunphail. A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the 
Lady MippLeTon. Square 8vo, 10s. [This day. 
By T. T. STODDART. 


ANGLING SONGS. By Thomas Tod 

. New Edition. WithaM ir by A M. Stoppart. Crow 

Sa. ee oe 
By Lady STAFFORD. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWENTIETH YEAR: 


peing a Short Record of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87. By the 
Marcuioness of StaFForD. With Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
83, 61. [This day, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL..” 


LITTLE HAND and MUCKLE GOLD: a 


Study of To-Day. By “X. L.,” Author of ‘* Aut Diabolus aut Nihil.” 3 vols, 
post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
By Mrs. 


MARGARET MALIPHANT. 


Comyns Carr, Author of ‘‘La Fortunina,” “North Italian Folk,” &. 3 
vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“Jt treats of the passions of love and jealousy, as manifested in the somewhat 
restricted social circle of a rural district, with admirable truth, delicacy, and 
restraint. The character of the impulsive and fvolishly frank heroine is an 
excellant study.”—Saturday Review. 








BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. Cheap 


Editions, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. | SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 


The MILL on the FLOSS. ROMOLA. 3s. 6d. 


FELIX HOLT, the|/paANIEL DERONDA. 
Radical. 3s. 6d. 7s. 6d 


SCENES of CLERICAL) 1 5pLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. Cheap Edition, 


with Portrait and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose 
and Verse. Selected from the Works of GeorGE ExioT. Sixth Edition, cloth 
gilt, feap. 8vo, 6s. 

SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Fourth Edition, 


crown 8vo, 6s, 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Bracxmore. New Hdition, 


crown 8yo, 63. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE. By Lavrence 
OuirHANT. Fifth Edition, post Svo, 63, 


ALTIORA PETO. By the Same Author. Eighth Edition, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. ; Cheap Edition, in boards, 2s. 6d. 

PICCADILLY. By the Same Author. Cheap Edition, illustrated 
oards, 28, 6d. 


FOUR BIOGRAPHIES from ‘BLACKWOOD:’ 
JANE TAYLOR, HANNAH MORE, ELIZABETH FRY, and MARY SOMER- 
VILLE. By L, B. WatrorD. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By the Same 


Author, Crown 8yo, 6s, 


REATA: What’s in a Name? By E, D. Gerarp. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. BytheSame Author. New 


Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


The WATERS of HERCULES. By the Same Author. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELIZABETH, and other Sketches. By the Author of 
“Miss Molly.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MISS MOLLY. By Bearrice May Burr. Cheap Edition, 


boards, 2s, 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By L. W. M. Locenarr. Fourth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAIR to SEE. By the Same Author. Ninth Edition, crown 


8vo, 63. 


MINE is THINE. By the Same Author. Eighth Edition, 


crown 8yo, 6s, 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emtty Lawiess, Fourth 


Edition, crown Syo, 63. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By “A 


Pian Woman.” New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


POOR NELLIE. By the Same Author. New Edition, crown 


vO, 63. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By A. ©. Gaanr. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MACMILLAN AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FATHER DAMIEN: a Journey from Cash- 


mere to his Home in Hawaii. By Epwarp Cuirrorp. Crown Svo, 2:. 6d. 


By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of DURHAM. 
Essays on the Work Entitled 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By the 


Right Rev. J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Darh 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review,  8vo, 103. 6d. “ Smee 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


LETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of 


EDWARD FITZGERALD, Edited by W. ALpIs Wrigut, M.A., Vice-Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown 8v0, 3ls. 6d. 
Vol. I.—Letrers_ Vol. I1.—Eupnranor, Six Dramas From CALDERON, THE 
Birp PaRLIAMENT, THE Two GENERALS. Vol. JII.—DRAMAS FROM CALDERON, 
Greek Dramas, RouparyaT oF Omar Knaryam, &c. 


The OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By Witrrip Warp. With Portrait, 8vo, ls. 
By Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH: a Comparison. 


By Purtrp Girsert Hamerton, Author of ‘“ Etching and Etchers,” 
** Thoughts about Art,” “* Human Intercourse,” &. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


Among the Subjects dealt with by Mr. Hamerton are :—Education, Patriotism, 
Politics, Religion, Virtues, Custom, Society, Success, Variety. 


COMPLETION of Sir GEORGE GROVE’S “ DICTIONARY of MUSIC.” 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS, 


A.D. 1450-1889. By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited b 
Sir GEoRGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. Wit’ 
Illustrations and Woodcuts, 4 vols. 8vo, 21s. each, 
An APPENDIX, Edited by J. A. Futter Maitranp, M.A., bringing the 
Work down to 1889. 8vo, 9s. 


*,* This Appendiz, which forms part of Vol. IV., completes the Dictionary, 
But a Full Index to the entire Work is in preparation, and will be presently pub- 
lished as a separate Volume. 


NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; with a Rationale of its Offices. By the Rev. Francis Procter, 
M.A. Eighteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


AFTERTHOUGHTS: Poems. 


Truman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 


Sister-Mourners, By Lady Eastiaxe. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The HISTORIES of POLYBIUS. Translated 


from the Text of F. Hultsch. By Evetrn 8S. Suucksuran, M.A., late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 243. 


PHYSICS of the EARTH’S CRUST. By 


the Rev. Osmonp Fisner, M.A., F.G.S., Rector of Harlton, Hon. Fellow of 
King’s College, London, and late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, Altered and Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, 


“NATURE” SERIES.—New Volume. 


MODERN VIEWS of ELECTRICITY. By 


Ouiver J. Lopes, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics 
in University College, Liverpool. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 62. 6d. 


By Joseph 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: a Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Goldfields of Australia. By Rotr BoLpRE- 
woop. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JOYCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CRESSY. By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Common- 
place. By Toomas Harpy, Author of “ The Woodlanders,” &o,. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with an Additional Chapter. 


TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


Fowter, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of ‘* A Year 
with the Birds.” With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Guardian says :—‘* Mr..Fowler has produced a charming book, which none 
are too old and few too young to appreciate. He possesses the rare art of telling 
a story...... Apart from the interest of the stories themselves, the pages are brim- 
ful of minute observation of the ways and habits of bird-life,” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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BENTLEY'S 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
i RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

, SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 





BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


The WOOING O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 
LCOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
The ADMIRAL’S WARD. 
The EXECUTOR. 

The FRERES. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 





BY ROSA N. CAREY. 
ONLY the GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 

TRIAL. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 
WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 





BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The THREE CLERKS. 





BY W. E. NORRIS. 


The ROGUE. 

THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR and MINOR. 





BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 














BOOKS FOR COUNTRY AND SEASIDE READING. 


Each Work can be had Separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country, 


FAVOURITE NOVELS, 








BY MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 


VENDETTA. 
THELMA. 





BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
SEAFORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 





BY E. WERNER. 
NO SURRENDER. 


SUCCESS and HOW HE WON IT. 


UNDER a CHARM. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 





BY CHARLES READE. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. 





BY HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


LADY GRIZEL. 





BY MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR the TERM of HIS NATURAL 





BY HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 





BY HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. With Illustra- 


tions. 





BY MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


A SISTER'S STORY. Reprinting. 





BY J, SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
The HOUSE by the CHURCH- 
YARD. 





BY MRS. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 





BY FRANCES M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 





ANONYMOUS. 
The LAST of the CAVALIERS. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


*‘QUEENIE’S WHIM,” by Rosa Nouchette Carey, and “The ROGUE” 
by W. E. Norris, are just added to the Series. 


BY JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 


The “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 
HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 
PROBATION. 

The WELLFIELDS. 





BY HELEN MATHERS. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 
SAMS SWEETHEART. 





BY MRS. PARR. 


ADAM and EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 





BY LADY G. FULLERTON. 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. 
LADYBIRD. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE 


BY BARONESS TAUTPHGUS. 
The INITIALS. | QUITS. 





BY MRS. RIDDELL. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. 
BERNA BOYLE. 








BY JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only complete Edition besides the Steventon 
Edition upon hand-made paper.) 
EMMA. 


LADY SUSAN, and The WAT- 
SONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, 
PERSUASION. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 


and 





SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
















Loxpor: Printed by Jonnx Oamrpsrtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, i in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srrcrator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 13th 21889, 
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